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WERE YOU BORN ON A 
GOOSE-FEATHER BED? 


As the proverb says, “‘ He who is born 
on a goose-feather bed, will all his life a 
wanderer be.”’ And without reference to 
relative statistics, the history of these islands 
seem to show the consistent affection of the 
British, all down the years, for this rare 
and luxurious aid to slumber. 


Drake, Raleigh, Cook, Livingstone. . . 
all were stricken with an 
‘itching foot’ and carried 
the fame and flag of their 
homeland into the far 
corners of the world. 
What an agreeable surprise 
it must have been for Peary 
when he arrived at the Pole, 
not to find a Mr. Brown 
already squatting thereon! 


Now you can’t change Winter; but 
you can cheat it. And many people with 
a bent for enjoying June in January, 
usually reserve their globe-trotting for the 
dark months of the year. Some find their 
place in the sun on the plages of the Con- 
tinental Rivieras. Others go farther afield 

. . to Egypt for the Nile 
Voyage and social whirl of 
Cairo’s great hotels . . . to 
South America, the West 
Indies and New World 
Rivieras . . . to India, Aus- _ AN, 
tralia, New Zealand—some ——“ 
even right round the globe. —== 


BERKELEY ST.. LONDON, W.1. ¢ OVER 350 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


If you are setting off on the sunshine 
trail this Winter, you will find it worth- 
while investigating that feature of Cook’s 
service known as 


INCLUSIVE 
INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL 


“Inclusive” . . . because practically 
every necessary expense 
is covered by the pre- 
arranged price — travel 

F tickets,sleeping-car berths, 
Pullman seats, conveyance 
to and from hotels, hotel 
accommodation, sight- 

ee seeing and so on. 


“Independent” . . . because you are 
alone or accompanied only by your family 
or friends. You carry in your pocket a 
typewritten itinerary, giving day-by-day 
departure times, hotels—all the information 
you need to ensure a fool-proof and care- 
free trip. 


The I.I.T. system is adaptable. You 
can travel economically or 
de luxe—just as you please. 
In short, your tour is 
“made to measure’... cut 
to your own design. 

Why not callin and talk 
things over? You will be —= tare 
under no obligation. 


The Indigestible Magyar 


by THE COUNTESS OF LISTOWEL 


The articles in our February and March numbers on The Meaning of the Danube foreshadowed 
the development of a crisis in the relations of certain of the countries bordering Europe's greatest 


river. 


In the wide plain that occupies the centre of the Danube basin dwell the Magyars; and 


Lady Listowel, herself of Hungarian birth, estimates for us their national character as a perhaps 
decisive element in the political education of anyone aspiring to dominate that area 
(Pronounce cs like tch; s like sh; gy like di in ‘soldier’) 


THE incorporation of Austria into Greater 
Germany has brought the Nazi system to 
the borders of Hungary. In their drive 
towards the south-east, the political, eco- 
nomic and spiritual forces which that 
system represents are now face to face with 
the Magyar nation. Will they absorb it? 
Will it, can it, resist them? 

The answers to such questions as these, 
which are being anxiously asked by many 
people both inside and outside Hungary, 
may be stated in different terms by diplo- 
mats, for whom the momentary situation 
in their game of chess is all-important, or 
by economists, who tend to regard the 
material factors of trade and finance as 
exerting a preponderant influence on 
human affairs. 

I prefer to seek the answer in a different 
direction, and I shall try to show how the 
Magyars are likely to react to foreign 
pressure, by describing the Hungarian 
national character as I see it and as it 
has been moulded by history—in particu- 
lar, the character of the most enduring 
and numerically greatest element in Hun- 
garian national life, the peasants of the 
countryside. 


IO000 YEARS OF RESISTANCE 


More than a thousand years ago the 
Seven Magyar Tribes, nomads from Cen- 
tral Asia, crossed the Carpathians and 
settled in the Danube basin. Although, at 
a great gathering in 896 a.D., they elected 
the head of the clan of Arpad as their 
leader, it was a hundred years before a 
descendant of Arpad, called Stephen, laid 
the foundations of a Hungarian State and 
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established close relations with the cul- 
tured West. This first King of Hungary 
(canonized after his death) owed his suc- 
cess in welding the unruly tribesmen 
together partly to the influence of Christi- 
anity and partly to the ability with which 
he adapted Western ideas to existing 
Magyar institutions. 

Stephen’s work underwent many tests. 
To the Tartar invasion in the 13th century 
succeeded that of the Turks in the 16th, 
when, after the Hungarian forces had been 
wiped out at the battle of Mohacs in 1526, 
the Turks became masters of two-thirds of 
the Hungarian lands and so remained for 
150 years. Scarcely were the Magyars rid 
of the Turks before they had to struggle 
against a new danger—the attempts of the 
Habsburgs to absorb Hungary into the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

But the Magyars preserved their in- 
dependence through all these vicissitudes. 
After the expulsion of the Tartars and 
Turks, they rebuilt their homes and re- 
sumed their customary existence. German 
manoeuvres to fetter Hungary broke on 
the rock of the Constitution, the embodi- 
ment of Magyar rights and traditions. 

1848 saw the Hungarians rise for free- 
dom and liberty. Of their own accord 
the nobles gave up their privileges and 
abolished serfdom. Against the oppression 
of Metternich the Magyar nation took to 
arms. Vienna lost battle after battle to 
the ‘rebels’. Eventually Russian troops 
were called in to put down the Hungarian 
revolution. 

During the reaction from 1849 to 1867, 
without using force Austrian officials 
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could neither collect one penny in taxa- 
tion, nor achieve the performance of a 
single duty. The Germans—as the Habs- 
burgs and their helpmates were always 
called—were beaten by Magyar obstin- 
acy and endurance. In the end a com- 
promise was struck between Vienna and 
Budapest, and Hungary prospered. In- 
dustries were established, a banking system 
created, civil servants trained, agriculture 
modernized, and the resources of the 
country opened up. Although towards 
the end of the century the ‘tempo’ of 
development slowed down, and the exist- 
ence of great entailed estates prevented 
thrifty peasants from buying the land they 
coveted, Hungary as a whole made steady 
progress in the fifty years before the World 
War and its agricultural population reaped 
corresponding benefits. 

But after 1918 the situation was radi- 
cally altered. Two-thirds of Hungary 
were taken away in accordance with the 
Treaty of Trianon. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire was broken into six pieces. 


The natural economic exchange which 
existed between the agricultural and in- 
dustrial parts of Hungary, as well as 
between Hungary and the other parts of 
the old Monarchy, was forcibly upset. 
The great free-trading area of Austria- 
Hungary was swept aside and lost to 
European economic life. 

At the end of the World War Count 
Michael Karolyi formed a republican 
government in Hungary. A _ generous 
land reform was part of his programme. 
Promises were brandished before the poor 
folk of the countryside, who thought the 
millennium was at hand. But the Social 
Democrats were not in favour of land 
distribution, because they feared—rightly 
—the possessive instinct of the peasantry. 
They needed embittered revolutionaries, 
not contented small-holders! 

Under the Communist régime of Bela 
Kun, March—August 1919, all properties 
over 200 acres were nationalized, and 
transformed into agricultural co-opera- 
tives. The peasants watched with mis- 
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Stanford, London, 


The house of a 
wealthy peasant on 
the Hungarian Plain: 
his wealth may be 
estimated not only 
from its appearance 
but from the number 
of pots put out to dry 


Oscar Marcus 


By courtesy of the Hungarian Legation 


The dowager of the family still 
wishes to make herself useful, and 
spins assiduously. She means to 
provide her granddaughters with 
homespun linen that will last four 
generations, like the sheets and pillow- 
cases which she inherited from her 
own grandmother 


For the ‘landless’ agri- 
cultural labourers who 
Jorm about one-fifth of 
the Magyar peasantry, 
harvest time affords addi- 
tional work and pay 


Dr M. Miller 


Even the unemployed may 
earn enough in the reaping 
gangs and at the threshing 
machines to carry them 
through the winter. If 
not, one of these unfortun- 
ates may well scratch his 
ECD ier 


giving. When it was announced that all 
land was going to be included into col- 
lective farms, they realized that their own 
possessions were going to be affected. 
Henceforth, to provide food for the towns, 
the Communists had to requisition in the 
countryside. Their régime was brought 
to an end by the individual resistance of 
every peasant. 


FOREIGNERS AND TOWNSMEN 


In view of his origin and his past, is it 
surprising that the most outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Hungarian peasant is sus- 
picion of every one whom he does not 
know well? Foreigners, townsmen, theo- 
reticians, he regards them all with equal 
mistrust. Even a county official from a 
few miles away is treated with extreme 
caution, which, in practice, means that he 
is told none of the things he would like to 
know. By patience and clever question- 
ing he may extract some information. 
If he succeeds, he is admired for his skill. 

Every foreigneris acreature to be watched 
with the utmost vigilance. Most suspect 
of all are the Germans, of whom many 
old-established communities, amounting to 
a total of, roughly, 200,000 souls, are scat- 
tered over Hungary. They are commonly 
referred to as Svabas (pronounce shwaaba). 
The Svaba knows the land. He tills it 
hard. He saves. He buys it from the poor 
Hungarian peasant, and pushes him out 
of the village. The Svaba keeps himself 
apart. (That, of course ought to be the 
privilege of the Hungarian!) He bids at 
every auction. Healwayshas funds. He 
is clean even on week-days. In fact, he is 
superior, and no Hungarian likes to feel 
that foreigners can be better than him- 
self. Besides, there is the past. One al- 
ways had to fight Svabas to keep them out 
of the country. When they come, they 
take control. Hungarian peasants may 
be poor, but they know how to run their 
villages. They have done so from time 
immemorial. No foreigners must meddle 
with that. It is bad enough that the 
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authorities interfere, and make the peasant 
pay rates and taxes, prevent rows, and 
punish drunks. The Svabas do not drink. 
They are sober. That is more than 
enough. Svabas are not wanted. 

The men ‘wearing hats’—the townsmen 
—are considered enemies. ‘They are rich, 
while the peasant is poor. They do no 
work (work in the opinion of the Mag- 
yar peasant means three things: growing 
crops, tending fields, rearing cattle) and 
they do not know the first thing about the 
land. ‘They are out to trick the poor peas- 
ant. Woe to them! Last summer, on 
several occasions, peasants refused to assist 
the victims of car-smashes unless they were 
paid cash in advance. “One cannot trust 
these town lice!’ was their imperturb- 
able reply when the authorities remon- 
strated with them for their shocking 
behaviour. 


PEASANT AND LANDOWNER 


The point of view of the Hungarian peas- 
ant towards the landowner—the country 
gentleman—is totally different. The land- 
owner is one of his kind. The people in 
the village know best whether a squire is 
fair in his treatment of ‘the men’ (meaning 
his agricultural labourers) and how much 
he understands about farming. If he is a 
reliable individual they consult him freely, 
not necessarily taking his advice. In 1935 
the present writer listened with great 
interest to a deputation of peasants from 
a neighbouring village, who asked her 
father’s advice as to which candidate to 
vote for in the general election. Sucking 
his pipe, this squire was just as cautious in 
his replies as his interlocutors would have 
been, had he inquired about their opinions. 
Eventually he admitted whom he con- 
sidered the best man among the candi- 
dates. The peasants nodded approvingly, 
and thanked him with fine words for 
this indication. At the election they re- 
turned another man as their member for 
parliament! 

The Magyar peasant is fully aware that 
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in the last resort all with a stake in the 
land have common interests. Ifthe crops 
fail, all face a difficult winter. When the 
price of agricultural products drops, all 
curse the government. When taxes are 
high, all are unbelievably short of cash. 
If everything goes wrong, the squire can 
be trusted to help the peasants of the 
district. 

Lawyers hold a special position in the 
estimation of the Magyar peasant. Rich 
or poor, he likes litigation. Quarrels are 
fun if you can argue about them for a 


long time. If a neighbour or a relative 
stands on his rights, you must ‘give it to 
him’. For this a learned ‘advocate’ is 
needed. It costs money? Yes. But to 
prove the superiority of your claim, it is 
worth spending your last farthing. Many 
a Hungarian acre has had to be sold 
at auction because the individualism and 
obstinacy of its owner carried an old feud 
from one tribunal to another. 

The pride of the Hungarian peasant is 
great. No one, in his view, tills the land as 
well as he does himself. No one under- 


Dr M, Miller 


The grape harvest is the mainstay of certain districts in Hungary. Tokay is the only Hungarian 
wine of which most foreigners have heard, but there are many other excellent lighter wines 
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Oscar Marcus 


The csikds (horseherd) 1s a great consumer of these wines when he comes to the inn for an evening’ s 
recreation after a long spell on the Plain with his horses 


stands animals as he does. In fact, at the 
bottom of his heart, he thinks he is nearer 
to God than anyone else. But this does 
not prevent him from referring to himself 
as ‘poor’, even when he is one of the 
wealthy peasant nabobs of the Alfold, the 
Great Plain of Hungary. But let some- 
one else say he is poor! “‘Mepoor? What 
a preposterous statement! I own one 
hundred acres, a flock of sheep, pigs, cows, 
horses and oxen. My daughter will have 
the finest dowry in the whole village!” 
When he stops for breath, it takes him a 
long time to see that he has given himself 
away for once. 

The Hungarian peasant has dour wit. 
‘“‘Now in his cart, now in his shoes,”’ is 
his way of saying that fortune is fickle. 
The fewer the words used, the better he 
likes it; and he never volunteers gratuitous 
information. ‘“‘Cackling is the business of 
womenfolk.”’ A talkative man is soon 
known as the ‘old woman’ in the village. 


Yet a peasant can pour out a stream of 
words if he does not wish to give a straight 
answer. 

Wine, of course, loosens every tongue. 
Try to overhear them at the inn, when 
they think that they are strictly among 
themselves. They talk by the hour. 
Politics is one of their favourite subjects. 
Of course they look at every event from 
the point of view of the village’s interest. 
Yet they are shrewd in assessing public 
men, and the explanations they work out 
about their motives are far from simple. 
When they have exhausted the affairs of 
the nation, they laugh, gossip and quarrel 
about subjects nearer home. When tem- 
pers get hot, knives are pulled out, and 
arguments settled by blows. The Hun- 
garian law only punishes cuts deeper than 
an inch and a quarter. So the peasant 
lads hold their knives carefully an inch and 
a quarter from the point, thus assailing 
their opponents without fear of serious 
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On market day the well-to-do peasants flock to market in covered carts. 


Oscar Marcus 


The women, seated at the 


back, stop gossiping when they sing. They do not sing very much! 


consequences. Ifwomenfolk are involved 
in the row, their fingers may slip and 
the wounds deepen. Only then do the 
police step in! 


THE THREE PEASANT CLASSES 


There are three classes among the peas- 
ants. First, those who own as much as 100 
to 200 acres. These are the peasant mag- 
nates, admired and envied by the other 
villagers. - If birth did not rank higher in 
Hungary than fortune, these ‘self-made 
men’ would already have melted into the 
gentry. Only very occasionally, however, 
do their daughters marry the sons of 
squires. 

Then there is the large mass of the 
peasants who own a plot of 5 to 10 acres 
of land, a cottage with a tiny garden in 
front and a stable at the back. These 
men and their families cannot quite live 
on their own property, so they add to 
their income by enrolling themselves, or 
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their wives and children, to the landowner 
near-by. Under normal conditions, that 
is to say, provided the harvest is fair, 
their lot is quite tolerable. 

The third class, embracing about one- 
fifth of the Magyar peasantry, are the 
landless agricultural labourers. They are 
hired by the year and paid in kind. They 
receive a house to live in with their family; 
one acre of land which is ploughed and 
sown for them, a share in a meadow, fire- 
wood, 18 quintals of grain; the right to 
keep a cow and one calf, as well as two 
pigs. Pasture and supervision for the 
animals is provided by the landlord. 
They also have about 20 Pengés in cash 
every quarter. This is the ordinary 
worker’s pay. Artisans, gardeners, coach- 
men and foremen get about 25 quintals of 
grain instead of 18, and higher extras in 
proportion. 

There is little chance of saving for an 
agricultural labourer. But he has no 


worry about food and the minimum con- 
ditions of life—as seen in a Hungarian 
village—as long as he is employed. His 
real hardship begins when he loses his 
position. What then? 

Wild estimates have been circulated as 
to the number of these unfortunate indi- 


viduals. According to three reliable 
sources the following figures can be 
accepted: 
Total of Agri- Unemployed 
cultural Labourers] Agricultural % 
in Hungary Labourers 

1935, 714,750 158,583 | 23°5 | 

1936 728,525 133,333 | 18-2 

1937 751,476 124,104 166 | 


The evil is real enough, but its tendency is 
to decrease. As there is no unemploy- 
ment insurance in Hungary for agricul- 
tural labourers (sickness and accident 
insurance is very well organized), those 
unlucky enough to be without employment 
have three dismal choices before them. 
They can fall back on their relatives, on 
public works, or on charity. All of these 
are desperate expedients. 


ANCIENT TRADITIONS 


There is one redeeming feature. The 
agricultural unemployed are not neces- 
sarily out of work the whole year round. 
During harvest time many enrol them- 
selves into reaping gangs. In Hungary it 
is forbidden by law to cut crops by ma- 
chinery. The reaping gang system is very 
ancient. The gang leader signs a contract 
with the landowner to carry out the har- 
vest work. His men are to receive 10 per 
cent of the total reaped; this amount of 
wheat, rye, oats, etc., is divided in equal 
shares among the men. During the time 
of their work they are housed and fed on 
the estate. Any man who works in a 
reaping gang is sure—in a normal year— 
to earn enough food for himself and his 
family for the winter months. 

In the summer the Magyar peasant 
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often works as much as 18-20 hours a day. 
He toils from sunrise to sunset. The crops 
have to be reaped, the harvest threshed, 
the grain put away into granaries. When 
this vital task is fulfilled, there is general 
merriment. Great landowners as well as 
small-holders organize a harvest festival. 
The reapers and the girls who have assisted 
them in their work attire themselves in 
their best clothes, and present the owner 
of the farm with a beautiful wreath of 
wheat and a huge loaf of bread. They 
take them to his house in a cart drawn by 
eight oxen. On the presentation of the 
wreath and the loaf there are speeches; 
dancing and feasting follows. The land- 
lord provides the food and the drink for 
the entertainment, which lasts at least until 
the early morning hours. 


Oscar Marcus 


Even over small things like cowbells the peasants 


haggle by the hour. Without hard bargaining 
it would be no fun to strike a deal 
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Oscar Marcus 


The regal Hungarian oxen are not ‘driven’ when yoked: their owner shouts ‘directions’ to them 


Oscar Marcus 
Where the cattle are watered. The Hungarian poet John Arany wrote of such a well: ‘One might 
mistake it for a giant mosquito, sucking the blood of our old earth’ 


Oscar Marcus 


Would-be truants among the cows and calves cannot escape the range of this gigantic whip 
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Nobody minds how much labour has to 
be done during the harvest time. If a 
man complains of feeling tired, he is soon 
told: “You'll sleep it off in Carnival!” 
Rest comes in the winter, when all go to 
bed early and sleep late. This is the time 
for recuperation and amusement. The 
spinning-room is one of the centres of 
recreation for the young. The girls may do 
little in the way of producing a fine yarn, 
but play and emotions have a free run. 
Courting and engagements have their 
strictly set rules, established by traditions 
many centuries old. 


MODERN INFLUENCES 


Until recently Hungarian villages were 
unaffected by modern developments. Ex- 
cept during the summer months, and a 
short period of frost in winter, the roads 
leading to them were a sea of impassable 
mud. Only gradually are they being 
opened up by large-scale road building. 
Cinemas give peasants a taste of incredible 
possibilities. The wireless relays not only 
gipsy music, but speeches and news. In- 
dustrial development attracts the landless 
elements to the towns, while manufactured 
wares find their way into villages. 

One of the first signs of modernization is 
the change in the traditional clothes of the 
Magyar peasantry. ‘Town fashions have 
appeared in the villages, so far with un- 
happy results, though these again demon- 
strate the individualism of the national 
character. Lastsummera party of English 
visitors was absolutely amazed at the sight 
of a peasant lad who was clad in white 
plus-fours, brown and white checked 
stockings, black patent leather shoes, a 
green felt cap worn back to front, and 
white cotton gloves. Thus he rode, with 
a haughty air, on a bicycle. The average 
peasant’s black cloth suit, black polished 
boots, gleaming white shirt and round 
black hat look dignified and elegant. The 
gaudy apparel of the ‘modern’ peasant 
girl is distressingly ugly. Fortunately 
there are signs of adaptation between their 
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ancient national dresses and the ‘Paris’ 
fashions imported by dressmakers who 
have ‘seen the world’. 

The three great revolutions of our cen- 
tury are affecting the Hungarian country- 
side to very different extents. Communism 
was directly experienced by the Magyar 
peasants, and they found it distasteful both 
for its regimentation and its agrarian 
policy. Italian Fascism has had no reper- 
cussion in the Magyar lands. At the time 
Mussolini came to power Hungary was in 
the throes of inflation; the peasant was 
feeling very wealthy as wheat was the 
only stable and valuable currency. Later 
on, at the time of the World Economic 
Crisis, the peasant was too worried by 
his own troubles even to listen to tales about 
a far-away land. 

Quite different is the case of National 
Socialism. Politically it does not attract 
the Magyar countryman, because he re- 
sents government interference. But he is 
greatly impressed by the higher standard 
of living among the German country 
people, and hears with excitement about 
their holidays organized by the Kraft 
durch Freude. is immediate reaction is 
to desire more land, and higher wages. 
Agitators are having an easy time for the 
moment. Promises of ‘free’ land have 
always met with an enthusiastic reception. 
But let it be discovered that they are mere 
promises! The peasant will turn with 
bitter anger against the ‘swindlers’. 

The economic pressure by the Third 
Reich is a complex problem. Germany 
is in need of the grain produced on the 
Hungarian Plain; in exchange for it she 
would like to sell her industrial products 
to the Magyars. Since the Great War, 
however, growing industries have been 
developed in Hungary. Rayon, silk, 
cotton and linen materials are turned out 
in great quantities. Electrical implements, 
wireless apparatus, machinery and a 
great many other commodities are pro- 
duced by Hungarian labour. The agri- 
cultural unemployed of the countryside 
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Ostip WEES 

Hungarian shepherds, far out on the Plain, pass the night under the same covering as their sheep—an 

effective protection alike from winter winds and blazing summer suns. They are famous for their 
rather melancholy piping, on home-made flutes of original design 


Oscar Marcus 


Oscar Marcus 


Swineherds have a great reputation as philosophers: perhaps their occupation makes them 
shrewd tudges of human behaviour 
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are gravitating towards the towns, to be 
absorbed as industrial workers. At the 
moment the peasant does not realize that 
selling his products to the German market 
will mean, in the long run, giving up 
Hungarian industry. His attitude will 
not be crystallized until this is brought 
home to him by the closing down of Hun- 
garian factories. That is when he will 
take up an embittered attitude towards 
the Svaba, whom he will accuse of plot- 
ting for his destruction. 


A TOUGH PEOPLE 


Three fundamental factors make up the 
Hungarian national character: 

1. The Magyar people came from the 
East. The cradle of their race was Mon- 
golia. From their distant home they 
brought their oriental strain: their pride, 
their laziness, their love of showing off, 
and their dislike of all forms of strict 
government. 

2. In the Danube valley they were sur- 
rounded by alien races. Slavs lived north 
and south of them, Germans in the west, 
a mixture of Roman colonists and new- 
comers from the Steppes battered at their 
frontiers on the east. They had no blood 
relations to whom they could ever have 
turned for help. The Finns, their only 
kinsmen in Europe, were far away in the 
north. So they had to rely on them- 
selves, and struggle ceaselessly to maintain 
their identity. In spite of colossal diffi- 
culties they succeeded in this. 

3. An obstinate individualism is a pre- 
valent characteristic of the Magyars. 
Since their tribal days they have expected 
to voice their opinions on all major issues; 
and their spirit of contradiction is roused 
at the slightest provocation. Thus their 
leaders have only been able to win their 
obedience through a mixture of personal 
attachment, respect and that persuasion 


which is but a step removed from intrigue. 
In fact ‘politics’ in the sense of discussion 
and scheming have always been rife 
amongst them. Even in their darkest 
hours they remained true to their in- 
dividualism, though they often had to pay 
a heavy price for their obstinacy. 

It is owing to these three characteristics 
that Hungary has never been absorbed 
into the Holy Roman Empire, it is thanks 
to them that she held out against the de- 
signs of Vienna. Once more, the plans 
for a German Mitteleuropa are going to 
produce a clash between the Magyar and 
the Svaba. The strict political order and 
the hard and fast economic organization 
following in the wake of German expan- 
sion will arouse the rebellious spirit of the 
Hungarians, alive as soon as something or 
somebody threatens their traditional way 
of doing things. If the government tries 
to set up ‘absolute’ rules it will be a heroic 
duty to resist them. 

In a similar manner Hungary is an 
insoluble factor for those who dream of 
forming a Great Slav Empire. The Mag- 
yars fit no more into the communistic 
life of the Russians than into the State 
adulation practised by the Germans. The 
Hungarian peasant’s inherent conservat- 
ism clings to old ways and instinctively 
opposes all change, unless it means more 
land or better wages. 

In fact, Hungary is a wedge between 
the Teuton and Slav border of Central 
and Eastern Europe. It is conceivable 
that she could be conquered in the short 
run. But passive resistance by the 
countryside would bring to naught every 
attempt of the conqueror to consolidate 
his position. In the long run, the Magyar 
countryman is unorganizable and indi- 
gestible both for German and Slav. He 
is the boulder which separates the two 
greatest forces of Europe. 


The Photogravure Section immediately following 1s by Oscar Marcus 
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The Csikés, the indomitable horseman of the Hungarian plain, descendant of nomad Asiatic tribes 


With a freeman’s elegance, the Csikés wears his smart embroidered felt cloak flung over one shoulder 


A Hungarian shepherd whistling his pumi, a dog of a breed which is found to this day in Mongolia 
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With scythes and sickles, peasants assemble for the harvest festival, the girls in their best clothes 


One of them cuts the festival loaf. The material of her dress is known as térékbécst: Turkish-Viennese 


A Hungarian peasant girl who gets married is said to have ‘ tied a kerchief round her head ” 


Peasant mothers believe that a child with a cap will not catch cold whatever else it wears 
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The Sudeten Germans 


by ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Miss Wiskemann’s recent book Czechs and Germans was described in the Times Literary 
Supplement as ‘a model of dispassionate enquiry in a field where all statistics are suspect and 


the very sources of historical knowledge have been muddied by nationalist prejudice’. 


Our readers 


may thus be assured that her presentation of a problem which has become of immediate interest to us 


all 1s a fair one. 


The accompanying illustrations were taken this summer by a British photographer 


(In Czech, pronounce c like ts; § like sh; and ch as in ‘loch’) 


EVERYONE has been made aware this year 
of a great political crisis involving the 
Germans who live in Czechoslovakia, a 
crisis which might drag all of us into 
another World War. For the Govern- 
ment of Germany itself is claiming that 
the Sudeten Germans—as the Germans 
of western Czechoslovakia have come to be 
called—live under intolerable conditions, 
while some of the changes their leaders 
demand are felt by the Czechoslovak 
Government to endanger the continued 
existence of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Since France and Russia are pledged to 
help Czechoslovakia should she become the 
object of any aggression, forcible German 
interference in that country would give the 
signal for the outbreak of war. If France 
is once at war with Germany it would 
clearly be difficult for Great Britain to re- 
main neutral. 

The development of this crisis from day 
to day is fully reported in the newspapers: 
butwe are told very little about the Sudeten 
Germans themselves, how and when they 
came to be where they are, and what 
prevents them from living there in com- 
fortable relations with their neighbours. 
The present article attempts to sketch, in 
outline, the missing background of which 
a detailed description would require 
many volumes. 


GERMANS AND SLAVS 
In central and eastern Europe most 
people regard themselves as belonging 
either to the Germanic race or to that of 
the Slavs. Ifone thinks in terms of actual 
36 


descent this means very little, since the 
tribes of early history have been gradually 
confused with one another to an indescrib- 
able extent. What is now Germany east 
of the river Elbe was once almost purely 
Slay territory, but it was colonized, in the 
century or so before and after the Norman 
Conquest of England, by German immi- 
grants from the west. Today the Ger- 
mans who live in East Prussia and Silesia, 
though they are particularly proud of 
their Germanism, are certainly of mixed 
German-Slav descent. 

Perhaps the most racially mixed of all 
States was the Austria over which the 
Habsburg dynasty ruled until 1918. In 
its German-speaking capital, Vienna, from 
aristocracy to working-class, Slavonic 
names crowded closely upon one another. 
Within this State, in its northern provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia, the descendants 
of Slavonic and German settlers were 
perhaps more inextricably entangled than 
elsewhere. ‘They could, however, be dis- 
tinguished by language if not by race; and 
the two groups had for centuries been upon 
bad terms with one another. 

The Slavs who live in Bohemia and 
Moravia are called Czechs, and their 
language, a distinct Slavonic language of 
their own, is descended directly from the 
language which prevailed in the mediaeval 
kingdom of Bohemia, insofar as the general 
use of Latin by priests and scholars in 
those days permitted. The Czechs are the 
most western group of Slavs in Europe. 
While forming a conscious Slavonic van- 
guard in the centre of Europe they have 
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also, of course, been very strongly in- 
fluenced by the Germans who all but 
surround them, and by forces in the west. 
Their most famous national hero, the re- 
ligious reformer John Hus, who preached 
Protestantism a century before Martin 
Luther, was strongly influenced by Wyclif 
and the Lollards of England. Hus was 
burnt as a heretic by order of Pope and 
Emperor, and this gave the signal for a 
great Czech uprising against the German 
colonies in Bohemia, for the German im- 
migrants obeyed the Emperor’s com- 
mands and rejected Hussitism as heresy 
while the Czechs were its eager advocates. 
The Hussite wars transformed a number 
of towns, which had been founded by 
German newcomers and had preserved a 
German complexion, into Czech citadels, 
and the gradual advance of German 
colonization in Bohemia was checked and 
even undone for a time. After the re- 
ligious wars of the 17th century, however, 
German settlements encroached further 
than ever before into the Czech interior 
of Bohemia and Moravia. This en- 


croachment was neither steady nor com- 
plete, but it served to complicate the 
Czech-German position even more. It 


brought islands of Germans into towns 
surrounded by a Czech peasantry. 
Finally the industrial transformation of 
the 19th century brought cheap Czech 
labour into districts which had become 
overwhelmingly German. 

The frontiers of these so racially con- 
fused Austrian provinces were not only 
historically ancient but geographically 
clearly defined, at least to the north and 
west of Bohemia where she bordered upon 
Germany itself. For Bohemia is, roughly 
speaking, a square plateau very definitely 
bounded by the mountains of the Bohmer- 
wald to its south-west, by the Erzgebirge 
(or Iron Mountains) to the north-west, 
and by the Sudeten mountain range 
to the north-east. Indeed the frontiers of 
Bohemia seem so definitely marked out by 
geography itself that, after the Habsburg 
Monarchy had broken to pieces in 1918, 
the framers of the Treaty of Versailles 
decided that these frontiers should still be 
retained as those between Germany and 
the Czech Republic which emerged from 
the World War. 

It is from the Sudeten mountain 


frontier that the Germans, who in 1919 
became citizens of Czechoslovakia, chose 
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Stanford, London. 


The left-hand map is based on one published by the General Staff, War Office, in 1918: comparison 
with others recently published shows that the general impression given remains accurate 
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Phciserapis a) the Kosmos Press Runeae 
The Castle of Elbogen, a small provincial town near Karlsbad typical of those in which many of 
the Sudeten Germans live, amidst romantic mountain scenery, along the fringes of Bohemia 


Here and there the forested landscape is scarred with the open workings of lignite mines 


—from his Czech workmate is that of 
language. This difference, however, and 
the memory of old quarrels which a word 
can bring to life, have sufficed to keep 
the two groups on bad terms with each 
other for centuries 


The dividing line between two broad ‘raciai 
groups, the Germanic and Slavonic, almos 
encircles Bohemia. So inextricably have the 
become intermingled that the only genera 
test which can be used to distinguish « 
German labourer— 


to take their collective name. According 
to the official census held in 1921 they 
numbered 3,123,624, but they themselves 
believed that this figure slightly under- 
estimated the German-speaking popula- 
tion in the Czechoslovak Republic. (By 
now they may be estimated as a popula- 
tion of about 3,400,000 forming 22 per 
cent of the inhabitants of the Czechoslovak 
state.) Most of these Sudeten Germans 
lived along and near the mountain 
frontiers which seemed of tremendous 
strategic importance to the anxious heads 
of the newly born state. The big majority 
of Sudeten Germans inhabited Bohemia, 
the most western of Czechoslovakia’s four 
provinces, though even here they did not 
form a compact block, but were grouped 
in a southern, a western, a north-western 
and a north-eastern block, with a Czech 
or mixed population living between them. 


THE SUDETEN GERMAN DISTRICTS 


The Sudeten Germans have a passionate 
love for their own countryside. Most of 
them live in small provincial towns, or in 
the villages scattered among the glorious 
mountains and forests which form the 
fringes of Bohemia. The towns are old 
and often beautiful. Mostly they are 
centred about a 17th-century group of 
sculptured saints—the Counter-Reforma- 
tion stamped out Protestantism in the 
Austrian lands—clustered in the market- 
place, with old arcaded buildings all 
around. There are a great number of 
these small Sudeten German towns, and 
while Reichenberg (in Czech, Liberec) 
claims a kind of priority, Aussig (Usti), 
Karlsbad (Karlovy Vary), Teplitz-Schonau 
(Teplice - Sanov), Komotau (Chomutov) 
and many another would all but repudiate 
her claim; and Eger (Cheb) and Asch (A3) 
in the north-west corner jutting out into 
Germany, for different reasons, each regard 
themselves as entitled to particular respect. 

Although they live against a romantic 
landscape, the Sudeten Germans are a 
mainly industrial population, and mines 
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and factories are interspersed among their 
princely castles and their splendid forests. 
In North Bohemia there are big lignite 
deposits, and the smell of lignite always 
hangs about the mining towns of Briix 
(Most) and Dux (Duchcov). It was 
especially the German, sometimes German- 
Jewish, mineowners here who brought 
Czech labourers up to North Bohemia 
half a century ago, so that the mining 
population is the most mixed ofall. The 
other best-known Sudeten German in- 
dustries are textiles, glass and porcelain, 
while the spa towns of Karlsbad, Marien- 
bad (Marianské Lazné) and Franzensbad 
(Frantiskovy Lazné) have provided much 
seasonal employment. 

Reichenberg is the main textile centre, 
but it is characteristic of Sudeten German 
industry that the factories are not massed 
in large towns, having usually been set up 
in villages near some urban centre. This 
has made it more difficult for the work- 
ing people to organize themselves, and 
has made them utterly dependent upon 
the prosperity of the one local concern, 
perhaps upon the sense or folly of one 
business manager. ‘The glass and porce- 
lain industries have always employed many 
people who work at home for very poor 
rates; this again has kept the industrial 
workers out in the country. In the vill- 
ages around Gablonz (Jablonec), for ex- 
ample, the people make the glass beads 
and buttons which the exporters in 
Gablonz itself then sell. Karlsbad is the 
centre of the porcelain industry, much of 
which is carried on in the villages around. 
To the north, in the Erzgebirge villages, 
musical instruments aremade. There isa 
purely peasant population, too, but, even 
including the foresters of the Bohmerwald, 
it is relatively small among those who 
speak German. 

Long before the Great War the economic 
life of the Sudeten Germans was precarious 
because their part of the country was over- 
populated and they depended upon dis- 
tant markets to absorb what they produced. 
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The Czechoslovak Government 
gets blamed for all the Sudeten 
Germans difficulties; yet many 
local industries, protected with- 
in Austria-Hungary until 1918, 
now suffer severely from new 
tariff walls and Reich German 
competition in their old markets. 
(Above) A derelict factory 


In the industries afflicted by 
these conditions and by the world 
slump, both German and Czech 
workers are victims of chronic 
unemployment and depressed 
wages. (Left) The glass fac- 
tories, a number of which are 
owned by Germans, pay very 
little for such ‘home work’ as 
threading glass buttons onto cards 


In slump periods they had always suffered 
severely. With the break-up of the Habs- 
burg monarchy, which had provided a big 
free-trade area for all its diverse inhabit- 
ants, the Sudeten German industries were 
cut off by new tariff walls from their 
customary markets. When the great world 
slump overtook them in 1931, factory after 
factory had to be closed down, and it 
became clear that the Sudeten German 
districts constituted a chronically distressed 
area. 

The Sudeten Germans and the Czechs 
had a long history of mutual recrimina- 
tions behind them. Now, in the 1930’s, the 
Czechs were in charge, and the Sudeten 
Germans consequently blamed them for 
all economic hardship. Actually the 
Czech lignite miners suffered just as 
terribly as the Sudeten German miners, 
and where there were Czech glass-workers 
it was as hard for them as for their German 
opposite numbers. The Czechoslovak 
State was quite unprepared for the pro- 
vision of unemployment relief on a large 
scale; indeed the relief supplied was neces- 
sarily granted at a very low rate. For a 
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time the Czech authorities also made the 
stupid mistake of sending Czech workmen 
to work on the roads in predominantly 
Sudeten German districts where German 
unemployment was high. 

Meanwhile the Sudeten Germans had 
been accumulating plenty of grievances 
besides, for instance with regard to the 
administration in general and schools in 
particular. State jobs, from those of post- 
men up to all ranks of civil servants, had, 
since the beginning of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, gone nearly always to Czechs. 
Many Czechs frankly wished to keep these 
posts for their own people in what they 
regarded as their country, but it is only 
fair to add that the Sudeten Germans had 
always looked down upon the Czechs and 
their language as socially inferior, and 
now they could mostly not speak Czech 
although it had become the first language 
inthe State; they were therefore ill-qualified 
to apply for State jobs. The railways in 
Czechoslovakia are directed by the State; 
here, too, far more Czechs were employed, 
but here, too, it should be added that 
even in Austrian days the railwaymen 
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An annoyance for which the Czechs are legitimately blamed. Road signs, in Czech only, in the 
heart of a German-speaking district. The advertiser knows better: he uses the German language 
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New Czech schools in 
German-speaking  dis- 
tricts (as here at Elbogen) 
excite the anger of some 
Germans, who sarcastic- 
ally call them ‘palaces’ 


Often, however, no pro- 
vision was formerly made 
for Czech children; and 
the German schools, 
though older, are mostly 
quite adequate. The 
German school at Was- 
serhauseln near Karlsbad 


were mostly Czechs because the Germans 
preferred to take more highly paid work. 

In the organization of local government, 
the Czechoslovak Central Government in 
Prague interfered a great deal more than 
the Sudeten Germans liked. It sent its 
own representatives to the provincial diets 
to take a hand in local matters; it insisted 
upon a privileged position for the Czech 
language, even putting up road signs in 
Czech in districts where very few people 
could speak it at all. The Sudeten Ger- 
man towns and villages had their own 
mayors and councillors and kept their own 
policemen; but in districts whose loyalty 
to the State as organized by the Czechs 
was doubtful, Central Government police 
officials appeared after a time, and these 
were always Czechs who sometimes spoke 
very little German. 


LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION 


Where people speaking different lan- 
guages live in close proximity with one 
another, the provision of schools in which 
children can learn in the language they 
speak at home has been felt to be more and 
more important since the time when edu- 
cation became general in the 19th century. 
There were endless difficulties between the 
Prussian Government in pre-war Germany 
and its Polish subjects, for the Prussian 
authorities insisted that the Polish children 
should learn in the language, not of their 
homes, but of the State. In pre-war 
Austria, however, the authorities were sup- 
posed to provide a ‘minority school’ if in 
any commune there were 40 children who 
spoke a minority language. ‘The Czecho- 
slovak Republic took over this regulation 
and proceeded to build a number of new 
Czech schools in mainly German districts 
where the Sudeten German local authori- 
ties had often evaded the law in 
Austrian days. This brought into exist- 
ence a number of smart-looking new 
Czech schools—‘palaces’ the Germans sar- 
castically called them—while the German 
children were still housed in buildings 
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which dated from 1890 or 1900; but 
though these were ugly they were mostly 
quite adequate. The Czechoslovak auth- 
orities shut a number of German schools 
to which, as a matter of fact, Czech 
children had often had to go; but in 
general the Sudeten German population 
has been and is justly supplied with its 
own schools, its own teachers and in- 
spectors. 

Of course both in school and university 
affairs it has been hard for the Sudeten 
Germans to abandon the privileged posi- 
tion which the old Austrian Government 
accorded to its German-speaking subjects, 
or to adapt themselves to a situation where 


A German master at Wasserhauseln school. 

Upon such guardians of the young lies a grave 

responsibility: their influence can do much to calm 
or embitter racial antagonism 
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a knowledge of the formerly despised Czech 
language had become essential for advance- 
ment in certain walks of life. Nevertheless, 
a proportionately far larger English-speak- 
ing minority in South Africa have had to 
adapt themselves to a somewhat similar 
situation and have mostly, to their credit, 
perfected themselves in Afrikaans. 

By 1933 many grievances and much 
hardship had accumulated among the 
Sudeten Germans. The loss of privilege 
and the new economic circumstances were 
none the less disagreeable because they 
were absolutely inevitable. But just when 
economic suffering reached its height, 
news came that Adolf Hitler and _ his 
National Socialist party had become the 
rulers of the big neighbouring state, Ger- 
many, to which, especially since Austria 
had become so small in 1919, the Sudeten 
Germans naturally looked with sympathy. 
Indeed the Sudeten Germans were par- 
ticularly familiar with the Nazi racialist 
outlook which had been preached by 
many of their leaders long before Hitler 
was heard of. The Nazi theory of the 
superiority of the Germans as compared 
with members of the Slav race was con- 
genial to the more intransigent Germans 
of Bohemia and Moravia, and they had, 
in fact, had a Nazi party of their own 
since the end of the war. This party had 
worked in collaboration with the Nazis of 
the German Reich, and when Hitler came 
into power in Berlin the Czechoslovak 
Government looked askance at the Nazis 
in their own republic who now appeared 
as the agents of a none too friendly foreign 
power. 


THE SUDETEN GERMAN PARTY 


In the autumn of 1933 the Sudeten 
German Nazis, anxious lest the Czecho- 
slovak Government should imitate the 
Austrian Government and suppress the 
party, dissolved their organization ; but 
many of them were immediately able 
to join a new political party which 
arose at this very moment. Its leader was 
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Konrad Henlein; it was called the Sudeten- 
deutsche Partei (Sudeten German Party) or 
S.d.P. for short; and its aims were at first 
declared to consist of little but to bring 
about the political union of all Sudeten 
Germans. Herr Henlein and his friends 
at this time asserted that they were not 
National Socialists and were quite inde- 
pendent of the German Reich. The 
S.d.P., however, immediately imitated 
the organization of Hitlerism in Germany. 
It went in for a great deal of not very 
scrupulous propaganda and threats against 
democratically minded people. It cold- 
shouldered Jews. It made a great appeal 
to youth, with a great deal of mass organi- 
zation, with emphasis upon folklore and 
festivals, and with the adoption of semi- 
military uniforms, greetings, etc. Young 
S.d.P. members went about in riding- 
boots like the Reich German S.A. and 5.S., 
or, when this was not practicable, they 
made a point of wearing peasant costume 
with shorts and white socks—indeed the 
white socks became the favourite party 
badge. At S.d.P. meetings one also saw 
people wearing cornflowers, the old symbol 
of Pan-Germanism, 2.¢. the idea that all 
Germans in whatever country they lived 
should be politically united. 

In 1935 parliamentary elections were 
held in Czechoslovakia, and the S.d.P., 
after making very violent attacks against 
the Socialists and other Sudeten German 
groups which had shown themselves 
willing to work with the Czechoslovak 
Government, won about 62 per cent of the 
Sudeten Germans’ votes. After tremen- 
dous emphasis had been laid upon Herr 
Henlein’s position as Leader, the Czechs 
observed that he did not attempt to be 
elected to parliament himself, and they 
felt that this was more in the manner of a 
German Nazi than in that of a democrat 
such as Herr Henlein had professed to be. 
The S.d.P. headquarters at Eger, a town 
which is famous for its violent German 
nationalism, were always very busy, but 
the real headquarters of the party came 
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The Sudeten Germans, unlike 
their relations across the 


frontier, do not all have to 


conform to one political creed. 
These Henlein and Com- 
munist posters side by side 
in Reichenberg— 


—and these German papers 
of various opinions on a 
Karlsbad news-stand show 
that the Czechoslovak Re- 
public affords to its German- 
speaking citizens democratic 
liberties which they would 
not enjoy in Germany itself 


(Above) The headquarters of 
the Sudeten German Party at 
Eger. Although its leader 
openly consults the Head of a 
neighbouring State in framing 
his policy— 


—the party has been allowed 
by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to build up a large or- 
ganization of couriers (left) 
and persons enrolled for the 
maintenance of party discipline 


(Above) The Sudeten German Party is able to inflame the ‘racial’ spirit of tts members through 
pagan Nazi ceremonies similar to those held in Germany. The Sonnwendfeuer at Teplitz on 


June 21 this year. (Below) Boys are enrolled in an organization resembling the Hitler Youth 
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to be at Herr Henlein’s home at Asch. It 
is interesting, by the way, that Herr 
Henlein, like so many good Sudeten 
Germans, had a mother who was Czech, 
while a typical Czech Cabinet minister 
like the history professor (now Foreign 
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One of the earnest young Sudeten Germans who 
have placed their future in Konrad Henlein’s 
hands. Where does he mean to lead them? 
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Minister) Dr Krofta, derives from a 
German family called Kraft. 

The Czechoslovak Government was 
more and more embarrassed by the large 
Henlein party which became more and 
more Nazi in its speeches and its press, 
and seemed to take advantage of the demo- 
cratic constitution of the country to do 
everything possible to undermine demo- 
cracy in the interests, as it seemed to the 
Czechs, of the German dictatorship across 
the frontier. Indeed the Reich German 
wireless stations vociferously supported 
the Henleinists against their own State on 
every possible occasion. So the Czechs 
multiplied their defences and sent more 
Czech State policemen into the frontier 
zones, and this the Sudeten Germans in 
their turn resented as a semi-military 
occupation of the districts in which they 
were at home. 


WHAT DO THEY WANT? 


With the rest of the story recent events 
have made everyone familiar. The Reich 
German Government is now openly back- 
ing the S.d.P. in its more extreme demands, 
notably that of pursuing Nazi doctrine 
without restraint. To this claim all others 
are secondary, for whatever internal re- 
organization the Czechoslovak Republic 
might undergo—even were local autonomy 
and equality of languages to be as fully 
developed as in Switzerland—the very 
nature of Nazi doctrine, with its denial of 
individual rights and insistence on the sub- 
ordination of personal freedom to racial 
unity, makes its pursuit incompatible with 
loyal citizenship of a democratic State. 
When those who differ from you politically 
must be regarded as traitors to the race, 
against whom everything is permissible, 
democratic methods of government cease 
to have meaning. 

The supporters of Henlein vary very 
much in what they really want. The 
simple party member usually tells one that 
the Sudeten Germans want ‘to rule them- 
selves’, but if one presses him he does not 


Kamil Krofta, Foreign 
Minister of Czecho- 
Slovakia, was once 
Professor of History 
at Prague University 
and later Czechoslovak 
Minister in Berlin 


Konrad Henlein, for- 
merly a gymnastic in- 
structor, became Leader 
of the Sudeten German 
Party as nominee of the 
controlling group in the 
Deutscher ‘Turnver- 
band (German Gym- 
nastic Union) 
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seem very clear as to what that means. 
The Czechoslovak Government is evidently 
prepared to go much further than before 
in order to redress language and other 
grievances; but there are great practical 
difficulties in the ‘way of granting auto- 
nomy to the German-speaking districts as a 
whole. They are cut off from one another; 
Germans and Czechs are in many places 
interspersed; and the lines of linguistic 
division, even where they can be defined, 
often do not conform to geographical or 
administrative convenience. Besides this, 
any measures adopted in the case of the 
German minority would have to be ex- 
tended to the whole State, and the Govern- 
ment must proceed with great caution in 
framing measures of wide general applica- 
tion. 

Wherein, then, do the best interests of 
the Sudeten Germans lie? 

Should they press a demand (not un- 
common, especially since the annexation 
of Austria by Germany last March, among 
the younger S.d.P. members) for annexa- 
tion of the Sudeten German districts to the 
Reich; regardless of the facts that many 
Czechs would thus be compelled to become 
subjects of Nazi Germany; that any frontier 
so established would violate the natural and 
historic boundaries of Bohemia to such an 
extent as to place the whole Czech nation 
at Germany’s mercy; and that, if the 
demand were enforced and war should 
break out between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, their homes would become the 
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battlefields in an appalling fight to the 
death? 

Or should they press the demand to 
pursue Nazi doctrine in its extreme, so that 
it would be the duty of every Sudeten 
German to take his orders from Herr 
Hitler, leader of all German Nazis, and to 
support such campaigns against democrats, 
Jews, and Christians who will not accept the 
Nazi version of their faith, as we have seen 
in Greater Germany? To this demand, 
again, the Czechoslovak Government can- 
not yield without bringing the independ- 
ence of Czechoslovakia to an end; nor 
would the Swiss Government (for example) 
be able to yield to similar demands without 
similar consequences. 

Or should they content themselves with 
pressing for the extension of their exist- 
ing very considerable rights of local self- 
government and for a greater measure of 
equality between the German and Czech 
languages; knowing that they will continue 
to enjoy freedom of speech, ofassembly and 
of the press to an extent unknown in Nazi 
Germany itself and that the Czechoslovak 
Government, whose record with regard to 
minority administration is indisputably 
the best among all the States in which 
minorities are discontented, will receive 
their demands with the eyes of the whole 
world upon it, and with the danger of pre- 
cipitating a World War, as well as the 
friendly mediation of nations whose one 
desire is peace, to moderate its counsels? 

I leave my readers to decide. 


Nomads of the North 


Lappish Life under Modern Administration 


by ANDREW CROFT 


In its attitude towards the nomadic Lapps, the Government of Sweden fulfils that country’s high 

reputation. How nomadic peoples sometimes fare elsewhere may be gathered from articles on the 

Turkomans and the Mongols published in The Geographical Magazine for June 1935 and 

March 1938 respectively. For more intimate details of Lappish life, readers are referred to the 
articles in our June 1936 issue 


Ir is a surprising fact that in A.D. 1938 
there are in Scandinavia, in one of the most 
advanced of modern States, thousands of 
people who are living the same nomadic 
life as their ancestors of prehistoric times, 
migrating with their herds of reindeer 
from one area of natural pasture to 
another as season follows season. 

Many settled governments look on such 
nomadic people with an unfavourable eye, 
especially since their wanderings tend to 
ignore the artificial frontiers of national 
States; and where the official attitude is 
not one of bare tolerance, it is often 
directly hostile to the continuance of their 
vagrant habits. I was therefore most 
interested to find, in the course of a recent 
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visit to Swedish Lapland, that the Swedish 


Government has made every effort to: 


accommodate the nomadic Lapps within 
the framework of its administration. 

About 7000 of the 30,000 Lapps living 
in various parts of Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land and Russia are truly nomadic; and 
of these so-called ‘Mountain Lapps’ over 
2000 carry out their annual migrations in 
Norrbottens Lan, the most northerly pro- 
vince of Sweden. Before proceeding to 
describe the history of these people and 
the various administrative problems to 
which their manner of life has given rise, 
it will perhaps be advisable to summarize 
briefly the yearly round of a nomad 
Lappish family’s existence. 


FOLLOWING THE REINDEER 


With the warm days of April, the deep 
snow in the forest country, where the rein- 
deer have spent the winter months, begins 
to melt. Night frosts harden the snow 
and the reindeer can only with the greatest 
difficulty dig through with their fore-feet to 
obtain sufficient moss and lichens. Sud- 
denly the whole herd is possessed by a 
strange restlessness and the Lapps know 
that they can only delay its departure to 
the hills in the north-west by a mere day 
or so at most. Three forces of Nature 
are accountable for this tremendous urge 
to migrate. First, the reindeer wants to 
seek more open country, where bare 
patches can be found and he can eat crow- 
berries, grass, rock lichens and other easily 
obtainable foods. Secondly, he seems to 
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know that if he stays in the forests he will 
be attacked by swarms of mosquitoes and 
those vicious horse-flies which, in addition 
to their terrible sting, burrow their way 
beneath his skin; in summer his thin coat 
affords him little protection, and the bare 
patches round his eyes, and where his 
antlers are just beginning to grow again, 
are excellent hunting- grounds for his 
tormentors. Thirdly, the calving season 
takes place early in May and continues 
into the month of June. The lichens in 
the forest are too harsh and dry for the 
calves by the time they are ready for other 
food than their mothers’ milk; the first 
shoots of grass and plants can only be 
found in any quantity in the bare patches 
on southern slopes or in certain valleys. 
The distance to the spring grazing- 
grounds is usually about 150 miles, and 
during this period the herders may have 
no time for sleep. The herd itself is rest- 
less, and can only with the greatest dif_i- 
culty be kept under control. The three 
or four dogs belonging to the family work 
ceaselessly to prevent the reindeer from 
straying, but the slightest mistake by one 
of them may prove disastrous. Somewhere 
behind the herd follow, perhaps, two strings 


When dealing with reindeer the Lapps must be 
able, without using their hands, to remove and 
put on their ski; and these are therefore only 
secured with a toe-binding 
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of draught-reindeer, fourteen or so in all, 
each pulling a boat-shaped sledge, which 
contains the family’s belongings besides 
children or others who are too weak to 
walk. 

Arriving at the spring camping-ground, 
a stay of some six weeks is made while 
the calving season takes place, and the 
calves are marked with a distinctive 
pattern to denote ownership. ‘The sledges 
are then left behind, and the family carries 
out with pack-reindeer the second part of 
its migration up to the hills. There the 
reindeer are left throughout the summer, 
constantly watched by the herders who 
must at no time be more than three miles 
away. Meanwhile the family’s home, 
composed of a framework of birch poles 
covered by bark and turf, is some distance 
away beside a lake, where the men-folk, 
if they have any idle moments, can spend 
them usefully in fishing. The herds be- 
longing to the different families in the 
district are apt, in spite of all precautions, 
to get a little mixed, and towards the end 
of the summer big ‘round-ups’ take place. 
The reindeer are driven into large birch- 
pole enclosures and there divided up. 

In most parts of Lapland there is a law 
to the effect that summer pasturage areas 
must not be occupied by the reindeer 
after the end of September. Actually it is 
already cold by this time and the family 
will often have reached the camping- 
ground where the sledges were left the 
previous spring. The rutting season now 
begins, but the majority of the bulls have 
already been castrated so as to prevent 
too many of the herd getting out of 
condition during this trying period. The 
weather is now the all-important problem 
for the Lapps, and upon this factor de- 
pends the success of the whole of his 
past year’s work. If the ground becomes 
covered with ice or the snow hardens early 
in the winter, the reindeer are soon raven- 
ously hungry and liable to do an enormous 
amount of damage to the settlers’ crops. 

Such were the conditions all over 
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During the winter months, as the mosses get eaten up, the reindeer must be shifted from one grazing- 
ground to another; and periodically the herders have to move camp to a nearer site 


Swedish Lapland during the winter of 1934 
to 1935. Thousands of reindeer returned 
to the hills, and many of these were mas- 
sacred by wolves. Thirty families in the 
GAllivare district lost all their reindeer and 
were virtually ruined. The Swedish ad- 
ministration is now helping some of them 
to make a fresh start. At a conservative 
estimate, no less than one-third of the rein- 
deer in Swedish Lapland were lost during 
this disastrous winter. 

In normal years the Lapps reach their 
winter grazing-grounds about Christmas- 
time. Nowadays most families rent a 
wooden house, consisting of one or two 
rooms, where those not occupied with the 
reindeer spend the next three months 
making clothes and equipment both for 
themselves and for sale to the Swedes. If 
the herd is no more than fifteen miles from 
the house, it is comparatively easy to ski 
over to it every day or so in order to see 
that the reindeer are not straying and have 
plenty to eat. With only a toe-binding 


to secure the upturned point of their fur 
boot, the Lapps have an astonishing con- 
trol over their ski, which incidentally are 
about two feet longer than standard ones. 
The pure gracefulness of their ski-ing 
technique leaves one spellbound, and they 
can average at least seven m.p.h. over 
flat wooded country. The herd is usually 
too great a distance away, however, so a 
tent, consisting of a wigwam-like frame- 
work of birch poles covered with blanket- 
ing cloth, is pitched in the forest near by. 
This, heated by the central log-fire, is 
occupied by at least two members of the 
family or else by paid herders. 

By law, there should be two herders 
for the first 300 reindeer and an additional 
one for every 300 above this figure. It is 
therefore an advantage to have a large 
family, provided the children are over 
fifteen years of age, as otherwise the owner 
will have to employ outside help. Once 
or twice a week the whole herd must be 
moved from one area to another; for it is 
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surprising how quickly a herd of perhaps 
700 reindeer will eat up all the available 
mosses. Later on in the spring when the 
snow, even in the shelter of the forests, is 
beginning to harden, a trek of as much as 
30 miles may be made before a suitable 
grazing-area is found. A bull-reindeer, 
with a tinkling bell tied round his neck, is 
usually led in front on these occasions, and 
any available dogs and men drive the herd 
from behind. 

Even in the winter there is little peace. 
The majority of the killing is done during 
this season and throughout the autumn, 
whilst frequent ‘round-ups’ must also take 
place so that each family or group of 
families need only look after their own 
reindeer. The herd concerned is driven 
out of the woods onto a large frozen lake 
and there kept in check by the Lapps’ 
dogs. Representatives from the various 
families in the locality then spend the day 
lassooing and dividing off any reindeer 
which they recognize by ear-marks as 
being their own property. These are led 
away to the herds to which they belong. 
On the whole tending reindeer is profit- 
able, although laborious, but in hard 
winters and when there are epidemics 
such capital can quickly be diminished. 


PREHISTORIC SKI-RUNNERS 


The actual origin of the Lapps is still 
a bone of contention amongst anthro- 
pologists. Even so it is generally admitted 
that they must be a remnant of some 
primitive race which once lived in the 
eastern parts of central Europe and thence 
followed the ice edge as it retreated north- 
wards. Their language belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian group, and was probably 
adopted from the Finns about 3000 years 
ago. It has undergone so many changes 
in the course of time and developed so 
differently in the various districts that as 
many as fifty dialects have been distin- 
guished. 

The meaning of the word ‘Lapp’ is 
obscure. Some derive the name from 
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the Swedish loepa, to run or leap, from 
their skill in using ski. Sheffer’s Lapponia, 
translated into English and published 
at Oxford in 1674, tells us of the ‘art 
they have by which with crooked pieces 
of wood under their feet like a bow they 
hunt wild beasts, and glide along the 
ground not taking up one foot after 
another as in common running, but carry- 
ing themselves steady upon the frozen 
snow, they move forward stooping a little’. 
In any case, the Lapps were probably the 
first people, to introduce skis into northern 
Scandinavia. Examined by means of the 
pollen analysis method, a ski recently 
found there is estimated to be about 3500 
years old. 

At one time the Lapps were hunters and 
fishermen. Later, however, they learnt 
to take advantage of the herds of wild deer 
which year after year travelled from the 
forest country up to the hills and back 
again, and they noticed that these deer 
followed definite migration routes. From 
such a beginning the Lapps themselves 
gradually became nomads. At first the 
herds were followed aimlessly, but pre- 
sently the different families began to look 
after certain definite herds, over which 
they were able to establish rights of owner- 
ship. By the oth century, a.p., the system 
of herding and tending reindeer was 
already in full force. 

In 1424 a Lapp-commissioner is men- 
tioned, but Swedish administration must 
have begun much earlier than this. The 
collection of taxes was at that time en- 
trusted to certain merchants, to whom the 
unfortunate Lapps became very much in- 
debted, and some of the present Lapp 
districts are named after these merchants’ 
settlements. For the Pite and Lule regions 
there is, from the year 1553, information 
about which of the various inhabitants 
were Mountain Lapps and which of them 
remained throughout the year within the 
forests. It became the practice that every 
separate district claimed rights of owner- 
ship to a certain area of pasturage, the 


The Lapp herders’ tent of birch poles covered with cloth is heated by a central log-fire. In heavy 
rain the smoke-hole 1s blocked up with sacking, creating an atmosphere— 


—which makes the herders think with pleasure of their ski-ing bivouacs in the fresh forest atr 
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In front a bull reindeer is led by a Lapp, whose persuasive calls of ‘Cooh-cooh’ , 
and the tinkling of the bell tied round the animal’s neck, attract the herd 


Out of the deep forest snow into open country the herds are driven further afield 
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boundaries of which were determined by 
usage. ‘The Court Records of olden times 
show that the intrusion of Lapps into areas 
which they were not using by established 
right was subject to legal proof. From 
the end of the 17th century, the Public 
Registers give information as to whether 
the various areas were used in common by 
groups of Lapps or by individual families. 
An objection to the recognition of collective 
rights was that certain families had been 
in the habit of using definite tracts with- 
in the area concerned. The conception 
therefore grew up that such grazing- 
grounds did indeed belong to these in- 
dividual families and that no other Lapps 
should encroach upon them. Thus, from 
the community life of more than a thou- 
sand years ago, there has gradually been 
developed the system of individualism 
which has done so much to promote and 


encourage the nomads in the north of 
Sweden. 


BENEVOLENT ADMINISTRATORS 


The Swedish administration has divided 
Norrbottens Lan into fourteen ‘reindeer 
districts’, each of which is 150 to 200 miles 
in length and never more than 30 miles 
wide. They are approximately parallel 
strips which extend from the forest country 
in the south-east diagonally across the 
province to the north-west, as far as the 
high divide of the Norwegian frontier. 
Each Lapp family has grazing rights, 
whether by tradition or arrangement with 
the provincial government, within one 
of these districts. Reindeer are, naturally, 
forbidden to cross over the boundaries, 
and there are penalties, in the form of fines, 
for doing so. In 1934 the total number 
of reindeer in Norrbottens Lan was about 


A pet reindeer at a ‘round-up’, being given bread by its young master. Each member of a nomad 
Lapp family owns his own reindeer which are kept with the family’s herd 
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At these round-ups the herds are sorted out. 
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Each Lapp is able to recognize his family’s reindeer 


by the distinctive notches cut out of its ears, and he then lassoes tt 


200,000, but not one of the fourteen dis- 
tricts contained more than a tenth of 
this figure. If there is overcrowding, cer- 
tain families are moved to another part 
of the province, although rarely against 
their will. These special areas have been 
created to safeguard the Lapps’ interests 
and prevent herds from becoming too 
mixed. Unfortunately there are other 
boundaries, namely inter-State ones, which 
have proved a serious menace to the whole 
nomad technique; and the existence of 
these has, in certain localities, completely 
altered the migratory routes of former 
times. 

In the north of Sweden the hills are 
not nearly so high or so extensive as those 
south of Lake Tornetrask, and the summer 
grazing-grounds are therefore limited. 
Previously most of the Karesuando Lapps 
in this part used to spend the summer 
in the Norwegian mountains—a few even 
crossed over into Finland—and then re- 


turn in the autumn to the lowlands of 
Sweden. Ever since 1905, when Norway 
became independent of Sweden, the Lapp 
migrations have caused numerous boundary 
disputes between the two nations. Finally 
the Convention of 1919 settled the ques- 
tion and remains in force until 1952. 
The crops belonging to the Norwegian 
farmers were frequently spoilt by the rein- 
deer, so the districts into which the Lapps 
are now allowed to bring their herds have 
been carefully chosen to avoid all possible 
damage. ‘This necessarily limits the pas- 
turage areas, which are divided up into 
spring and summer districts, and conse- 
quently the number of reindeer which 
are allowed every year to cross the frontier. 
A total not exceeding 16,000 reindeer, 
chiefly those which are going to calve, 
are allowed on the spring grazing-grounds 
between May 1 and June 23. A further 
23,000 may then be driven straight to the 
summer districts, provided they are taken 
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Members of a Karesuando Lapp family in front of a house which they have rented in Fokkmokk. 
They came south as a result of the 1919 Convention between Sweden and Norway 


out of Norway before the end of September. 
In return, 2000 reindeer belonging to 
Norwegian Lapps can winter in the north 
of Sweden. 

The terms of this agreement certainly 
created order out of the previous years’ 
chaos, but a shortage of summer grazing- 
grounds was the immediate result. Con- 
sequently a great number of Karesuando 
Lapps had to come south and live in the 
Gallivare, Jokkmokk and other districts. 
There different herding-methods were be- 
ing employed, and these causedsome friction 
between the newcomers and those who had 
long been living in the districts concerned. 
At first each group could scarcely under- 
stand the other’s dialect, but this difficulty 
was overcome by talking Swedish! 

Altogether there are 24 provinces in 
Sweden and, like the others, Norrbottens 
Lan has its. own provincial government. 
The Governor himself is the final authority, 
but the Landssekreterare represents him and 
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is the chief administrator in all Swedish 
and Lapp affairs within the province. 
The Lapps in Norrbottens Lan are divided 
into two administrative districts, one to 
the north and the other to the south of 
the Stora Lule river, and each.is under 
the control of a special Lappfogde or com- 
missioner. He must have a first-hand 
knowledge of all Lapp activities within 
his district, settle local disputes, and also 
publish an Annual Report. 

During the first week in February the 
annual Jokkmokk Market takes place. 
Most of the Jokkmokk Lapps, as well as 
the newcomers from Karesuando, attend 
this market both to sell reindeer-skins, 
hand-made boots, bags, etc., and to pur- 
chase materials for making their attractive 
clothing. The opportunity is unique; it 
is the only time in the whole year when 
the majority of the Lapps in the southern 
administrative area are together. Full 
advantage is therefore taken of the occasion 


Nomad Lapp children are 
fascinated by the sweets and 
toys that they only see once a 
year in the Fokkmokk market 


Three Karesuando girls at 
Jokkmokk. Here they can 
sell their hand-made reindeer- 
skin slippers and bags, and 
buy materials for making 
their attractive costumes 
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to discuss boundary disputes, grazing prob- 
lems and the like. Either the Governor 
or the Landssekreterare presides at this local 
parliament, but the Lapp-commissioner, 
assisted by tillsyningsmdn or superinten- 
dents, works out all the details of the resolu- 
tions made during the three-day meeting. 

It was as recently as 1913 that the first 
Lapp-superintendent was created, but 
there are already seven in Norrbottens Lan. 
In addition, there are a few game-wardens 
who safeguard fishing and hunting rights, 
as well as temporary superintendents who 
are mostly employed during the summer 
months to prevent the Lapps from en- 
croaching on areas in Norway not allotted 
to them. The superintendent must be a 
Swede who has the Lapps’ confidence and 
a thorough knowledge of both legal and 
herding questions, and at the same time 
possesses the personality to make himself 
felt. His work is even more varied than 
a commissioner’s. Throughout the sum- 
mer and during the spring and autumn 
migrations, he must be in touch with the 
Lapps in his area and see that they keep 
on the right side of the law. He must 
report on grazing and weather conditions, 
and migration routes, as well as any griev- 
ances which arise through friction be- 
tween the Lapps and the farmers. 

Incidentally, the Norwegian farmers 
used to do as they liked with any reindeer 
left behind in Norway, but the super- 
intendents have put a stop to this and do 
their best to smooth out difficulties. For 
instance, they give the farmers on the 
migration routes full warning when the 
Lapps are about to return from the hills, 
so that the crops can be carried into huts 
specially made for this purpose. 

At the end of the 17th century the Lapps 
were made to pay special taxes in coin, 
instead of with skins as they had pre- 
viously done. These lasted until 1929, 
when the Lapps, at their own request, 
began to pay income-tax in the same 
manner as any other Swedish citizen. 
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Except in the district north of Torne- 
trask, where the grazing-grounds are 
limited, any Swede is allowed up to 20 
reindeer—in special circumstances up to 
50—provided these are looked after by a 
Lapp who is not himself in someone else’s 
service. The superintendent fixes a maxi- 
mum charge for tending these reindeer, 
and also collects from the owner a special 
tax of 6d. a reindeer, to go towards general 
herding expenses. Among these are the 
building of special enclosures into which 
the reindeer can be driven at the summer 
‘round-ups’, and also huts for the herders 
near the Norwegian frontier. 

In each of the fourteen ‘reindeer dis- 
tricts’ in Norrbottens Lan there is at least 
one Ordningsman, or constable, if one may 
use the term, who is himself a Lapp and 
acts as the people’s representative in all 
disputes, as well as helping the super- 
intendent in the discharge of his duties. 
He is also in charge of the local Lapp 
‘Community Chest’, being assisted by two 
other Lapps in this work. 

A great part of this fund has been given 
to the Lapps in compensation for govern- 
mental improvement schemes and the in- 
cidental reduction of their grazing areas. 
The money is expended in a variety of 
ways, among them the upkeep of nomad 
schools. Children between six and twelve 
attend and there are two terms a year, 
each lasting about four months. This 
enables the children to migrate with 
their families and then begin their lessons 
again as soon as the summer and winter 
districts are reached. ‘The richest parents 
pay as much as 6d. a day for one of their 
children, but in a great number of cases 
board and education are given free. These 
schools are by no means a modern in- 
novation : in fact, it is due to their influ- 
ence, as well as to the broad-minded policy 
of the Swedish administration, that the 
love which the Mountain Lapps cherish 
for their nomadic life remains just as 
strong as ever. 


The Burma Scene 


By MAURICE COLLIS 


England stands for different things in different people’s eyes: it all depends on the point of view. To 
some she appears as a bloated parasite sucking in half the world’s wealth; to others as the mother of jus- 


tice and lrberty. 


Mr Collis has shown, in Trials in Burma, what aspect of England he sought as a 


magistrate to represent; in the present article he sums up, from long experience, the underlying factors 
of that Burma scene to which the recent disturbances in Rangoon have drawn Western attention. His 
forthcoming book, Lords of the Sunset, dealing mainly with the Shan States, enlarges the picture 


WE swallowed Burma in three gulps. 

In those days the East India Company 
did our imperial business for us. Policy 
was founded upon estimated dividends. 
The Company sought commercial, not 
political, expansion, but in pursuit of the 
one it was invariably confronted with the 
necessity of the other. The East was in 
disorder, while commerce requires order. 
We would establish a trading-post by 
agreement and be attacked contrary to 
that agreement. To protect what we had 
at law, we were obliged to take more by 
battle. We never lost a battle, dared not 
lose, for we were much too weak, but hoped 


that each one would be the last and that 
the agreement consequent upon it would 
be permanent. We were invariably disap- 
pointed and found ourselves by 1824 in pos- 
session of the greater part of upper India. 

By that time, however, we had begun to 
think of ourselves as an imperial power 
with a mission to civilize the pagan East, 
though our policy in general remained a 
business policy. 

On our eastern frontier was the Burmese 
Empire. It was called an empire because 
the Burmese race dominated a number of 
other races, the Arakanese, the Talaings, 
the Shans and a host of smaller tribes. 
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Part of a curtain in 18th-century Burmese appliqué work, representing a scene from classical drama. 
A prince on his elephant, under the royal white umbrella, 1s about to rescue two princesses 
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The Burmese were people of marked char- 
acter, ebullient and clever. Vastly ani- 
mated because none of these nearer people 
could stand up to them, they went further 
and looted Assam, burnt Ayudhya, the 
capital of Siam, and flung back the legions 
of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. At the end 
of these campaigns they were more cock-a- 
hoop than ever. Their information about 
countries beyond the orbit of their experi- 
ence was small. They knew no more 
about us than we did about them. As 
they had always won their battles, they 
were unaware of anyone who could beat 
them. On the facts known to them there 
was no reason why they should not beat 
the world. Calcutta was a rich place. 
They would loot it next. 

Though we also had won our battles, 
we now feared that perhaps the Burmese 
might be what we had not yet experienced, 
a united, virile and formidable enemy. 
When they began to raid into India, we 
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Victoria & Albert Museum 
Among the Burmese Regalia taken from Mandalay in 1885 were these ceremonial vessels of beaten 
pure gold on a lacquer base. No photograph of them has previously been published 


sought to come to an agreement with them, 
but they could not understand us when we 
asked to be left undisturbed, except on the 
supposition that we were afraid of them. 
In point of fact, we were afraid of them, 
much more afraid than we should have 
been had we known them better. To pro- 
tect our Indian possessions, we occupied 
their coast provinces in 1825, thereby wall- 
ing them into their country, so that they 
could not attack India. 

That was the first gulp. 

Twenty-seven years later came the 
second. The Burmese war had been a 
measure of frontier defence. But the 
Court of Ava, as the Burmese Government 
was called, was still strong enough, we be- 
lieved, to launch an attack on us in the 
area we had taken from them. We could 
not come to terms with them; they were too 
enraged by what we had done; and they 
treated our traders with little considera- 
tion. In 1852 two British merchants in 


Martin Hiirlimann 


A fine example of 19th-century Burmese wood-carving on a monastery in the Monywa district 
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Rangoon were subjected to a loss of £750. 
Commodore Lambert was despatched in a 
battleship with instructions to demand re- 
paration on the spot. He was no diploma- 
tist and soon after his arrival at Rangoon 
sent a broadside into the city. The second 
Burmese war had begun and in order to 
cripple the Court of Ava and so prevent it 
from being a menace to us in future, we 
took possession of the richest part of Burma, 
the southern rice plain. Richard Cobden, 
in his pamphlet How Wars are got up in 
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Stanford, London. 


India: the Origin of the Burmese War, argued 
that to seize half Burma to recoup a loss of 
£750 was wrong, but he was long before 
his time. 

Thirty-three years later came the third 
gulp. 

In 1885 the French government believed 
that war between England and Russia on 
the north-west frontier of India was inevit- 
able. Russia was thought to be stronger 
than she really was and the French calcul- 
ated that we would be hard pressed. They 
themselves were developing their dominion 
in Indo-China and now thought it a good 
opportunity to absorb the whole of that 
peninsula, including Burma. In February 
1885 they sent a mission to Mandalay and 
concluded a treaty of commerce and amity 
with King Thibaw, at whose court a 
French representative was placed. Should 
the Russian war take place, they planned to 
extend a protectorate over Burma. French 
Indo-China would then march with the 
Indian frontier. 

Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy, was alarmed 
and told King Thibaw he must also re- 
ceive a British representative in Mandalay 
and be guided in his foreign policy by the 
Government of India. The King, who did 
not grasp the meaning of the highly danger- 
ous position in which the movement of 
international politics had involved his 
country, refused to submit to dictation 
from India. He was an independent 
monarch and his foreign policy was his 
own affair—so he declared in an inflam- 
matory proclamation, the imprudence of 
which neither he nor his formidable Queen, 
Supaya Lat, understood. 

News of this reached Lord Dufferin at 
Simla, when he was about to leave for the 
plains. What he did, is recorded in the 
entry for Tuesday, October 20, 1885, in 
Lady Dufferin’s diary: “We breakfasted at 
eight o’clock. At a quarter past the 
Viceroy signed the declaration of war with 
Burma.” (Quoted from Helen’s Tower, by 
Harold Nicolson.) 

Mandalay was taken in less than a fort- 


Dufaycolor photographs by F. J. Scrimgeour 
Four covered ways, one of which is seen to the left of this picture, lead to the platform 
surrounding the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon. Each is called a Landaw or sacred road 
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The platform of the Shwe Sandaw. Little pagodas, erected by private individuals who 
thus acquire merit, cluster beneath the great one where an image of Buddha sits enshrined 


Burmese markets, where 
such perishable goods as 
water-melons are sold, 
open at dawn and close 
about 10 o clock when 
the sun gets too hot even 
beneath umbrellas 


Shops selling other com- 
modities remain open: 
here a display of silk and 
cotton skirts (lungyi) 
worn by men and women 
alike, attracts the atten- 
tion of a Burmese girl 
and a yellow-clad monk 


night. The palace was looted. Part of 
the loot, including the pick of the regalia, 
is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and part of it was collected and 
sold by auction, about £60,000 being 
realized, some of which was distributed as 
prize-money to the troops. King Thibaw 
was exiled to India. ‘‘When, after his 
surrender to us,’ notes Lady Dufferin, 
“King Thibaw left the palace, his hands 
were crossed before him and he had a wife 
on each side; he then led them out and 
seems to have behaved with considerable 
dignity. What a terribly dramatic ending 
to Soopaya’s greatness! Not even a gold 
coach to go away in; only a square box of 
a vehicle, in which she and the King and 
her mother all crowded together.” 

That was the third and last gulp. 

Burma is about as large as France, 
though with only a quarter of its inhabit- 
ants. It had never been conquered 
before, except for the momentary incur- 
sion of the Tartars in the 13th century, 
and was therefore highly integral. Thus, 
music, architecture and dancing were 
aspects of the same sort of rhythms; sculp- 
ture and painting were decorative arts 
subject to architecture; and the design im- 
posed by architecture was carried through 
into costume and the crafts. Literature was 
concerned with Buddhism, and Buddhism 
animated all the arts. The scene was 
one piece. We had broken into a classic 
picture. Needless to say, we had not the 
remotest conception of this, any more con- 
ception than had the Burmese themselves 
that they were an art integration. The 
fifty years of our rule since the fall of the 
capital have thrown that integration out 
of balance. Burmese art has ceased to exist. 

The East India Company had been 
wound up twenty-seven years before Man- 
dalay was taken, and the Government of 
India which succeeded it had developed 
administrative ideals and a conception of 
itself as something more than an organi- 
zation for advancing English trade. For 
instance, the Empire of India (which now 
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included Burma) was partly for show. It 
was the ‘brightest jewel in the British 
crown’, a possession you could boast of in 
Europe: the French had no such possession; 
nor, of course, had the late-comers, the 
Germans and Italians. That we had a 
duty towards the inhabitants was readily 
admitted: we had a mission—to preserve 
law and order in countries where, it was 
conceived, law and order had not fre- 
quently been preserved. In Burma, 
humanity prompted us to introduce 
western medicine as soon as the taxes paid 
by the inhabitants sufficed to fund hos- 
pitals. It was convenient to have Burmese 
clerks with a knowledge of English, and we 
introduced its study into schools. Soon in 
most towns of Burma there was a jail, a 
police station, a hospital and a school. 
An English official lived there, a person 
called the Deputy Commissioner. His 
duty was to cause the police to arrest those 
who broke the law and bring them before 
him, when he passed judgment upon them 
according to the evidence. From time to 
time he inspected the hospital and the 
school. His other main duty was to collect 
the revenue, which was partly used to pay 
his salary and to pay for the jail, the police, 
the hospital and the school. The inhabit- 
ants grew rice, some of which they ate, 
selling the remainder and buying with the 
proceeds clothes, other foods, medicines 
and household necessities; and paying the 
revenue. 

Such a system tended to be static, an 
agricultural community living peacefully 
on its fields, their health attended to and 
the more intelligent of their children 
appointed to inferior Government posts, 
in which their promotion depended upon 
the industry with which they supported the 
system. But there was one progressive ele- 
ment, education. A clever youth who had 
mastered English had a window upon the 
world. 

Rangoon was made the capital of the 
country and there the Government resided. 
Most of the departments were concerned 
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The Queen’s Monastery at Mandalay was built (entirely of teak) 


~ J. ToD Bletcha 


by Queen Supaya Lat in 1880 


A monk reading to a novice in the verandah 
of the Queen’s Monastery. On the teak 
panels are medallions in relief depicting 
scenes from the Buddhist scriptures 
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At Ava, the capital of Burma before 
Mandalay, from which the Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava takes his ttle: 
an 18th-century pagoda of a rare type, 
each of its hundreds of niches contain- 
ing an image of Buddha 


E. W. Rossiter 
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Rice, the staple crop of Burma, is first sown in 
a nursery. (Above) Nursery plants tied in 
bundles ready for transplantation. (Left) Plant- 
ing out, in a field covered with 3 inches of water 
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E, W. Rosey 
The rice, planted in June or July, is reaped 
with sickles in October or November 


with the discipline and organization of the 
matters mentioned in the last paragraph, 
with health and education, with the police, 
jails and the services. And there were also 
departments of public works and forests. 
This is the point to ask what was the 
dominant policy of the Government. 

It is important to recall that the Govern- 
ment was the successor of the East India 
Company, the aim of which was to enable 
investors in England to make money by 
buying goods in India and selling them at 
a higher price in Europe. This aim of the 
defunct company continued to be the major 
preoccupation of the Government, in spite 
of its administrative interests. In answer 
to the question—what is the good of the 
Indian Empire to us?—the amount of Eng- 
lish money invested in that empire was 
quoted, the size of the dividends paid in 
London. Burma had become part of 
India, the Government of Burma was a 
provincial branch of the Central Indian 
Government, and therefore way must be 
made for the entry of English capital into 
the newly conquered area. The natural 
resources of the country were well known 
and included rice, oil, timber, jewels and 
minerals. The policy of the Government 
—it was common sense—must be to give 
London every facility to get at those 
resources. 

The oil was situated at Yenangyaung 
(Oil Creek) and the Burmese had dug 
wells there for centuries, tapping the sur- 
face oil. The Burma Oil Company was 
founded in London, and bought up most of 
the original wells, received a lease for further 
areas and drilled for oil in the modern 
style. The skilled labour was mostly 
American, the investors mostly Europeans. 
A large capital was sunk and a large profit 
was made. ‘The income tax went to the 
central government in India and helped to 
pay for the expenses of the Burma wars. 
The Burmese are fond of declaring that 
their oil disappeared without doing them 
much good. But as they had not the know- 
ledge to work it themselves and could have 
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bought shares in the Company had they 
understood more about commerce, it is 
generally held in England that their com- 
plaints are groundless. 

The same policy was applied to the 
forests, which contained quantities of the 
valuable timber called teak. . Here it was 
necessary first to conserve the forests. You 
cannot conserve an oil well, but a forest 
grows and the extraction has to balance 
growth or the property is ruined. Hence 
the Burma forest service was created, the 
chief duties of which were to mark those 
trees which could be cut down and to grow 
others in their place. English companies 
were then given the right of buying the 
marked trees at a royalty. The principal 
companies were the Bombay Burma Trad- 
ing Company and Steel Brothers. Their 
employees were English in the higher posts 
and Burmese in the lower. Unlike the oil 
wells, which will run dry, the Burma 
forests are a permanent asset, of which we 
have only had the usufruct. 

The jewels were rubies. The Burmese 
kings were very fond of rubies and mined 
them at Mogok, a mountain in the vicinity 
of Mandalay. When, with the capture of 
the country, the mine became the property 
of the Government, it was leased to a 
London company, which did well until 
rubies went out of fashion. The Ruby 
Mines company cannot be compared with 
the Bombay Burma or the Burma Oil, but 
it was an important company, employing 
many European assistants. 

In regard to minerals, there were tin 
mines in the south, profitable enough but 
more suitable for small undertakings, but 
in the north was one of the most valuable 
mineral deposits which has ever excited 
London promoters. This was situated in 
the Shan States, which were ruled by 
feudatory princes of the late kings of 
Burma, who transferred their allegiance to 
us on the fall of Mandalay. The ore was 
silver in combination with lead and zinc, 
and with copper, nickel, antimony and 
some gold. The great Burma Corpora- 
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Subordinate labour in the oil- 
fields at Yenangyaung is 
largely Burmese. In 1937 the 
oul companies in Burma paid 
Rs.271,00,000 to the Burmese 
and Indian Governments in 
royalties, duties, etc. and dis- 
bursed Rs.175,00,000 inwages 


Seabury Edwardes 


John Hedley 


Until rubies went out of 
Jashion the Ruby Mines Com- 
pany did wellat Mogok, which 
Sormerly supplied the Burmese 
kings with jewels. On the 
winding up of the Company, 
which had modern machinery, 
the local Shans continued to 
wash for rubies by hand 


John Hedley 


The Burmese teak forests are 
the property of the government, 
which sells the mature trees 
to British companies to extract 
at royalty. An elephant push- 
ing teak logs into a tributary 


of the Upper Chindwin 


Their thousand-mile journey 
downstream to the sawmills 
of Rangoon may take ten 


years; but the logs are all the 


better for their immersion. On 
reaching the main river, they 
are collected into rafts on 
which the raftmen live in huts 
with their families 


J.T. T, Fletcher 
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Lacquer work is one of the few surviving Burmese native crafts. 
of a tree, is painted in layers, usually onto a bamboo base. 
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Giabary acres 
The lacquer, made from the sap 
Lacquer vessels are cheap—from a few 


pence upwards—but the ware is remarkably resistant and durable 


tion was founded, which made net profits 
greater than the total revenue of the Shan 
States. The Shans were not advanced 
enough to take up shares, and as the income 
tax went to India, it was not until last year 
when Burma was separated from India 
that the benefit of having a great industrial 
concern in their territory became more ap- 
parent with larger grants for roads and 
other public amenities. 

A little way back I said there was a public 
works department of the Government. 
With its three activities—roads, buildings 
and irrigation—it fitted conveniently into 
the main scheme. The buildings were the 
jails, police stations, schools and hospitals 
already mentioned. The roads connected 
the various district headquarters, at which 
civilians sat and minded the people, and 
had also a military and an economic im- 
portance. Big business, little business, the 
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peasantry, they all benefited from the 
roads. 

The third concern of the public works 
department, irrigation, requires a word to 
slip it into place. Rice has been men- 
tioned as one of the great resources of 
Burma. The Government desired to in- 
crease the amount of rice grown. There 
were sound business reasons for this course, 
besides the plain reason that the more rice 
the better for the people. More rice meant 
more revenue, more freight for the Railway 
Company and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany,the two great English-owned transport 
agencies, more material for the mills which 
removed the husk, and more cargoes for 
British ships. The lands of the delta of the 
Irrawaddy, which were half uncultivated 
when we entered the country, were now 
developed but were not reserved wholly for 
the Burmese peasantry, because they were 


unable to take them up at the pace re- 
quired. Grants were also given to big 
landlords who employed imported Indian 
labourers, thereby contributing to the later 
competition between Indian and Burmese 
labour which had such unhappy results 
in 1930. Irrigation was an aspect of this 
agricultural policy. Large areas in the 
north, where the rainfall was insufficient, 
were brought under rice cultivation by 
means of irrigation. 

The policy, which I have now sketched 
in, had one result which I must mention at 
this place. Rangoon became a great city 
and the only city in Burma. All the pro- 
ducts of the country were sucked into it by 
road, railway and river. The business of 
handling, grading and exporting Burma’s 
output took place there, and there arrived 
the imports paid for by the exports. The 
difference in appearance between Rangoon 
and the rest of Burma was so great that it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that it 
was the difference between a palace and 
a bamboo hut. 

If the reader has followed me, he will 
understand at once when I say that Ran- 
goon was not a Burmese city. The work 
done there was the clearing of a trade in 
the tradition of the East India Company, 
a trade that depended upon the city of 
London and was not devised to enrich the 
Burmese. ‘The Burmese were in their vil- 
lages, cultivating their fields, grateful, I 
suppose, for the justice and peace which 
prevailed. That was their place, not in 
the Rangoon palaces nor yet as labourers 
there, for cheaper labour was available, 
unfortunates from India who worked for 
eightpence a day. 

What a strange metamorphosis the 
Burmese had suffered since the beginning 
of the 19th century! Then they were the 
most martial race in Indo-China. They 
now sat in their villages and apathetically 
watched their raw materials being traded 
away by foreigners. 

The explanation is clear. They had 
no experience of international commerce, 
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they had no capital; the Government was 
an autocracy and its policy was to develop 
the country by means of British capital as 
quickly as possible. ‘That policy was suc- 
cessful. ‘The country was developed. It 
became a rich country. But the Burmese 
inhabitants remained poor, for the Govern- 
ment did not conceive it to be its duty to 
bring them into the scheme. Maybe it 
was impossible to bring them into the 
scheme. Once the principle was admitted 
that outside capital might properly be 
allowed to develop the country, there may 
have been no way in which the govern- 
ment could have interfered in the interests 
of the Burmese. I do not know and I do 
not think that anyone knows, for no pro- 
posal of the kind was ever examined. 

Then a curious thing happened. Ihave 
said that from early days we had felt a sense 
of mission in the East. The Church of 
England had interpreted in its own manner 
that feeling by sending missionaries to save 
the souls of the inhabitants from the penal- 
ties they had incurred through ignorance 
ofits doctrines. And many other denomi- 
nations sent similar missions, though to in- 
culcate different doctrines. A very large 
number of private people in England sub- 
scribed to such missions over a long course 
of years. ‘They sincerely desired to save 
the souls of the natives. These curious 
activities have a deep psychological interest, 
which has been little explored by modern 
writers. For the purpose of my argument 
it is sufficient to indicate one implication 
—there was a substantial body of people 
in England, Church-goers, solid decent 
people, who felt that they had an urgent 
duty towards the inhabitants of the lands 
which they had conquered. 

This sense of duty took various forms. I 
have already quoted Cobden. He and his 
followers found it shocking that we had 
seized half Burma in default of a payment 
of £750. ‘Then there was our preoccupa- 
tion to give justice. Many civilians were 
men of high character. They ardently 
sought to ensure justice, mercy and peace 
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Each of the Mongolian 
tribes living among the 
Shans hasa different tribal 
costume. That of the 
Taungthu girls, which 
includes gold ear-rings, is 
particularly smart 


Martin Hirlimann 


LE. W. Rossiter 


A curiosity of the Shan States is the 
Padaung women’s custom of elongating 
thetr necks by adding brass rings one to 
another, until a total weight of some 
| 25 lb. is reached. This uncomfortable 
but painless custom will certainly die out 


Martin Hiirlimann 


A young Burmese clerk of the type which makes a solid foundation for any governmental structure 
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for the people committed to their charge. 
Alongside the rough fact of our conquests 
and the commercial system which we 
applied in order to enrich ourselves there 
was this better feeling, a truly English 
moral sense of right, of duty and of fair 
play. 

Then, springing from this favourable soil, 
slowly at first but staunchly and well, there 
grew the new doctrine that we were 
trustees, not conquerors, that destiny had 
laid upon us the burden of shepherding 
more backward peoples to a higher life, to 
a true democracy and freedom, which they 
had not known under their own rulers or 
under our rule at first, but to which now it 
was all our policy to lead them. We must 
assist them until they were able to manage 
rightfully their own free government, when 
they would stand side by side with us in a 
great commonwealth of nations, vowed to 
peace, freedom and equality. 

These ideals are implicit in all that is 


—that of the Indians who came in under our rule. 


best in our own classical literature and it is 
interesting to note that when the Indians 
and the Burmese began to study our litera- 
ture they perceived this and, taking heart, 
asked us to implement our ideals by grant- 
ing to them political freedom. Iam quite 
sure that we should never have granted to 
India and Burma the constitutions which 
came into effect last year, if the philosophy 
from which they derive had not been 
parcel of ourselves. 

I call this a very curious development 
and it has not been well understood either 
in England or in Burma. 

The grant of a constitution to Burma 
(for Burma was separated from India) has 
created a paradoxical situation. Our old 
policy of a hurried and uncontrolled entry 
for British capital reduced the Burmese to 
a position of relative unimportance in their 
own country, yet the new constitution has 
made them potentially its political masters. 
What is the Burmese Cabinet going to do? 


© fanned 
The British régime in Burma has bequeathed a difficult problem to future Burmese administrations 


They are represented in the legislature by special 


constituencies for which only Indians can stand. Canvassing for an Indian candidate in Rangoon 
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Part of Rangoon, the city created by British trading interests, in which Indians outnumber Burmese. 
If Fapanese conquerors of England and France had endowed England with a new capital half 
populated by Frenchmen, and then given us Home Rule, we might appreciate Burmese feelings 


It is a very delicate problem. They have 
inherited a system which is unsuitable for 
the Burmese from top to bottom. The ad- 
ministration was originally devised so that 
order be maintained and taxes collected, 
while London collected dividends. But 
the present ministers are aware that you 
cannot suddenly tamper with an estab- 
lished system without upsetting financial 
equilibrium. Indeed, the law prevents 
them even from modifying the privileges 
of the big companies, except in accordance 
with the terms of the leases which the com- 
panies possess. When the leases fall in, 
new terms will undoubtedly be inserted, 
but even then it will be extremely difficult 
to give the companies a Burmese com- 
plexion without shaking their stability 
and endangering the revenues. Until the 
Burmese themselves are able to compete 
with them on a business footing, the present 


conditions can be altered but little. The 
Cabinet is well aware of this and has been 
giving its attention to matters calculated to 
bring forward the Burmese themselves and 
acquaint them more fully with the modern 
world. 

Dr Ba Maw is the Premier. His plans 
are interesting and afford a commentary 
on the past. Three committees are re- 
porting tohim. He wants to know how he 
can transfer some of the money used for the 
old-style administration to nation-building 
heads like education, health and national 
industries; how the Burmese peasant can 
be rescued from the condition of indebted- 
ness into which various adverse factors have 
thrown him; and how to bring the admini- 
strative machinery in the villages into 
line with the modern aspirations of the 
people. 

Another exceedingly difficult problem 
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Khin Khin Ye, a well-known Burmese film 
actress. The Burmese prefer the products of 
their own flourishing cinema industry to British 

and American importations 
which confronts him is that of the Indians 
in Burma. They number about one- 
twelfth of the total population and in 
Rangoon are more numerous than the 
Burmese. It is not, however, so much 
their numbers that matter as the hold 
which they have on the trade of the 
country. This hold they obtained when 
they followed on our heels after the war of 
1852. ‘They came in by right (had not 
Burma become part of India?) and it was 
they who formed the population of the new 
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city of Rangoon, which before 1852 was 
only a village. They established them- 
selves in commerce and they monopolized 
the retail trade, while their labouring class 
in thousands worked in the docks and else- 
where. Furthermore, as we had to find 
at once persons qualified for the public 
services, we staffed with Indians (or Anglo- 
Indians) the Post Office, the Public Works, 
the prisons and several other departments. 
When Mandalay fell in 1885 and Rangoon 
became the capital of all Burma, the Bur- 
mese were invited to accept this foreign 
capital as theirown. ‘That was fifty years 
ago and things have changed very little in 
the interval. The Indo-Burmese riots of 
1930 and of the present year are the out- 
come of this paradoxical situation. 

If the Burmese Cabinet succeed in soly- 
ing these difficult problems, which our rule 
created, they will gradually. bring into 
existence an educated peasantry firmly 
seated in the possession of their lands and 
able to manage their village affairs with 
far less supervision from above than has 
had to be paid for in the past; and they will 
bring forward rapidly the upper classes. 
Better and more freely educated, in touch 
with the world through improved wireless 
facilities and good libraries, these will know 
how to take their proper commercial place 
in the country and how to make Rangoon 
their city. Dr Ba Maw has also a further 
aspiration, as I learnt to my pleasure when 
I had the honour of lunching with him last 
March. He wants to rescue Burmese art 
by means of a museum, excavations, a 
school of the various arts, a State library, 
by the encouragement of young authors, 
the writing of Burmese history from the 
Burmese point of view—in short, by the re- 
discovery of the Burmese soul. The Bur- 
mese are like a high-spirited, clever and 
sensitive man who has suffered, but who 
has learnt from his sufferings and has re- 
tained his high spirits. Such men often 
have a brilliant later career. 


Gates of Adventure 
I. Hull: City of Character 


by ALDERMAN FREDERICK TILL, J.P. 


Through the great estuary of the Humber much has gone out and in: nothing better has gone out 
than the commercial reputation of Hull; nothing has ever got in to diminish the rights of its citizens. 
The merchants and City Fathers of old by their fair dealing established that reputation and by their 


vigilance maintained those rights. 


Alderman Till, formerly Lord Mayor of Hull and a prominent 


member of its business community, is their modern representative 


THE expression ‘sterling character’ has a 
peculiar aptness when applied to Hull; not 
only in its usual sense, but also in a deriva- 
tive sense, inasmuch as sterling soundness 
derives from trade with the Easterlings of 
the Baltic. 

Daniel Defoe referred to both these 
points at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury. ‘Nor’, wrote he, ‘have the mer- 
chants of any port in Britain a fairer 
credit, or fairer character, than the 
merchants of Hull. ... They drive a 
great trade here to Norway, and to the 
Baltick.’ Long before, Hull had been in 
close relations with the cities of the medi- 
aeval Hansa League; and today the 
Easterling side of Hull’s character is as 
strong as ever. Scandinavia, the Baltic 
lands and Holland together furnish a 
large proportion of Hull’s imports. Tim- 
ber and dairy produce, coming mainly 
from these countries, reached in 1936 a 
total value of £8,000,000, or one-seventh 
of the city’s total import trade. Hullisin 
fact the second wood-importing centre in 
the United Kingdom, while 25 per cent of 
our total imports of bacon pass through 
the port. 

Lest it should be thought, however, that 
Hull’s interests are restricted, let us hasten 
to say that it occupies the proud position 
of Britain’s third seaport, ranking only 
after London and Liverpool, and that it is 
in constant touch with all parts of the 
world. Proofis forthcoming in an analysis 
of the shipping that entered Hull as re- 
cently as the month of May this year. 
Choosing at random from the cargoes 


brought by over 300 vessels into Hull 
docks during that month we find this 
astonishing variety: 


Gum-Arabic from Africa; barley from 
South America; prawns from U.S.A.; wool 
from Australia; matches from Belgium; 
wheat from British Columbia; rice from 
Burma; yellow corn from Canada; plum- 
bago from Ceylon; granite from the Channel 
Islands; shark oil from China; bacon from 
Denmark; cottonseed from Egypt; paper 
from Estonia; timber from Finland; ver- 
mouth from France; chemicals from Ger- 
many; vegetables from Holland; ponies 
from Iceland; hides from India; marble 
from Italy; soya beans from Japan; eggs 
from Latvia; pulp paper from Lithuania; 
wheat from Manchuria; potatoes from 
Malta; molasses from Mexico; stone from 
Norway; lemons from Palestine; motor 
spirit from Persia; clover seed from Poland; 
grain from Rumania; props from Russia; 
corkwood from Spain; pineapples from 
the Straits Settlements; machinery from 
Sweden; figs from Turkey; fuel oil from the 
West Indies and maize from Yugoslavia, 
to say nothing of the great and continuous 
harvest of fish from the North Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean. 


Another Easterling note is struck by 
Defoe’s remark that ‘if you would expect 
me to give an account of the city of Ham- 
burgh, or Dantzick, or Rotterdam . . . the 
town of Hull may be a specimen’. The 
likeness is, indeed, a physical one; and to 
Rotterdam in particular the resemblance 
is most striking. If one of those pictur- 
esque old Dutchmen who spend their time 
dozing on its quays could be suddenly 
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transported to Hull and awakened, it 
would take him some time to realize he 
was not in Holland. 

Hull is built upon ground as flat as a 
board. It stands at the confluence of two 
rivers (the little’ Hull and the lordly 
Humber) which, together with the docks 
and canals that spread through the city 
like a network, give to the whole place an 
atmosphere reminiscent of the Nether- 
lands. The warehouses rise up in Dutch 
fashion from the quays of wood or 
stone; the barges gliding along, either 
under sail or being towed, are as gaily 
coloured as anything in Holland; a 
trip on any of them opens up long levels 
of country with wide skies and distant 
horizons broken by church spires (wind- 
mills are rare) and, should all else fail to 
make a Dutchman feel at home, the flocks 
of cyclists in Hull itself would go far 
to doing so. There are probably. more 
cyclists in Hull than in any other city in 
the United Kingdom. Finally, just over 
the Humber, here three miles wide (much 
wider than the Maas at Rotterdam) and 
traversable by ferry, lies a parish that is 
called New Holland. 
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Once the river Hull flowed past the east 
end of the town a pure and limpid stream. 
Now it winds through the middle of a city 
a hundred times as large, and its waters, 
rising in the Yorkshire hills, are con- 
taminated long before they reach the 
Humber by the discharge of yellow, 
blue, red and dirty-coloured bilge from 
scores of factories on its banks. It is not 
a pretty stream in its lower reaches any 
longer, but as the main artery of Hull’s 
industrial life it is fascinating. 


A ROYAL TOWN 


This little river was indeed the decisive 
factor in making Hull a great port. The 
first place to exist at the confluence of the 
Hull and the Humber was a small port 
called Wyke-on-Hull, belonging to the 
monks of Meaux near Paris. In 1293 far- 
seeing Edward Longshanks exchanged 
some land in Lincolnshire for it, gave it a 
municipal charter (the original document 
is still in the possession of the corporation) 
and renamed the port Kingston (King’s 
town) upon Hull. Being well situated 
as an outlet for the wool industry of 
Yorkshire and also being in a strong 
defensive position, Hull rapidly grew in 
importance. 

Old maps of cities are as revealing as 
the portraits of great men taken in their 
childhood. The plan of Hull made in 
1640 by Wenceslas Hollar, the observant 
Czech engraver-artist, shows at once how 
the inhabitants concentrated the main 
interest of their lives on the small river 
and not the Humber. The western side 
of the extensive quadrangle enclosed by 
the town’s many-towered and high-battle- 
mented walls is almost unoccupied, while 
all along the bank of the little river houses 
and warehouses are crowded, as if jostling 
each other for room, and only reluctantly 
allowing Hull (or High) Street to divide 
them into two main sections. This his- 
toric street, though relatively it has lost a 
good deal of its business importance, still 
preserves the flavour of Hull’s romantic 
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The Old Harbour on the River 
Hull, with its tall warehouses, 
strongly resembles the Maas at 
Rotterdam or the Vistula at 
Danzig. Traffic between here 
and the Humber docks— 


—is carried in a variety of river 
craft, under the skilful guidance 
of such men as the master of 
the tug Rover: ‘born on a keel 
54 years ago and been on the 
water ever since’ 
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past in its ancient fagades, its tunnelling 
side-alleys and passages. 

Here hummed the life of the town in the 
old days; and if you step down any of the 
staithes leading from the street to the 
wharves or quays, you will still discover a 
scene of surprising busyness. Steamers, 
sailing vessels and barges are crowded two 
and three deep in the shadow of tall ware- 
houses, taking in or discharging cargoes. 
Tugs of all sizes from thirty tons upwards 
go chugging by with a tail of from ten 
to twelve barges, winding its way like a 
sinuous snake and as if by a miracle avoid- 
ing collisions with other chains of barges 
or self-powered river craft. Some are 
bound upstream to Stoneferry or Drif- 
field, others outward bound to the main 
docks—now ranged along the north bank 
of the Humber—to transfer their cargoes 
into waiting ships or to take them away 
inland by canal to Nottingham or Leeds. 
Should the tide be out you will find the old 
river harbour packed so tight with craft 
that you could almost walk over them from 
bank to bank. These are Hull’s parcels, 
waiting for the next tide fordelivery. Each 
of them holds anything from 100 to 300 
tons of seed, cake, beans, wheat, soap, 
tar, hides, cement—in fact all the stuff of 
Hull’s industries. 


A VIKING SURVIVAL 


Properly speaking there are no such 
things as Hull barges. Humber watermen 
divide their craft into three main classes. 
First there is the lighter, which is but a 
floating box with a lid and no life or 
personality; it is towed. Secondly there 
is the sloop, a sailing ‘barge’ with a fore- 
and-aft rig, slow, solemn and rather stately 
when seen on the long glittering level 
of the Humber. Thirdly, there is the 
Humber keel, flat-bottomed, straight-sided, 
bluff, double-ended with lee boards, a 
single mast and a square sail; a vessel that 
might have sailed right out of the Bayeux 
tapestry, for the same type of ship is por- 
trayed there—in fact the present-day 


HULL 


Humber keel is but the coaster of mediaeval 
times, probably a direct descendant of the 
Viking ships that crossed the North Sea 
in yet earlier centuries. Indeed, seeing a 
keel gliding along the still water of a canal, 
its big square sail drawing, one almost 
involuntarily pictures the days when such 
vessels slid up the Humber and its tribu- 
taries and laid the fields and hamlets 
waste for miles around. 

The watermen are among the toughest 
and most characteristic inhabitants of Hull. 
Many of them own their own craft, others 
work on a profit-sharing basis, anda few still 
live on board with their families. Ruskin 
thought their kind of life full of wonderful 
possibilities. A letter he reproduced in 
Fors Clavigera about Humber keels contains 
this passage: “‘Keelmen are rural sailors, 
passing for days and days between corn- 
fields and poppy banks, meadows and 
orchards, through low moist lands where 
skies are grand at sunrise and sunset. Now 
all this evidently makes a happy, joyous 
life and the smart colours and decorations 
of the boats are signs of it.’ The other 
side of this charming picture is that the 
hours of work are long (twelve hours and 
more a day) and the conditions of life 
usually extremely primitive. Indeed some 
of the watermen who can afford it have 
little houseboats moored away inland on 
a canal or a river where they prefer to 
spend the week-end with their families. 
Their holidays are usually spent, not at 
Scarborough or Blackpool, but sitting on 
the quays or hanging round the docks of 
Hull, getting a kick out of the sight of other 
people at work. 

Hull and its people made such an im- 
pression on William Cobbett that in his 
Rural Rides, overcoming his natural dis- 
taste for seaports (‘which I have always, 
from my very youth, disliked’), he in- 
dulged in a positive rhapsody regarding 
‘this nice town . . . a place that I shall 
always look back to with delight’. He ex- 
panded his comments on the city into a 
general defence of the Yorkshire character, 
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ascribing malicious tales about Yorkshire- 
men to ‘envy excited by that quickness, 
that activity, that buoyancy of spirits, 
which bears them up through adverse 
circumstances, and their consequent suc- 
cess in all the situations of life’. Their 
quality of hopeful expectancy is well illus- 
trated by his story of the Yorkshire boy 
who, seeing a gentleman eating some eggs, 
asked the cook to give him a little salt; 
and, upon being asked what he could want 
with salt, said “perhaps that gentleman 
may give me an egg presently”’. 


TRAWLING THE ARCTIC 


Such qualities as these are needed by 
the 70,000 of Hull’s 322,000 inhabitants 
who are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the fishing industry for a livelihood. 
Every voyage is really a gamble, not so 
much with life as with bread and butter; 
for the conditions that make for the success 
or failure of a voyage are largely beyond 
human control—the weather, the fish, and 
the fluctuation of market prices which may 
make a record catch, the labour of three 
weeks, worth next to nothing in terms of 
the fisherman’s larder. As little as pos- 
sible, however, is left to chance in the Hull 
fishing industry. 

The Hull fishing fleet numbers approxi- 
mately 250 trawlers, which are considered 
to be among the most up-to-date in the 
world. The modern Hull trawler is 
equipped with steam steering-gear, electric 
light, steam radiators, wireless telegraph 
and telephone, turbines and super-heated 
steam and refrigerator plant. On some 
trawlers the skipper has a bathroom 
and the officers private cabins. Luxury? 
Well, perhaps it is, compared with what 
trawlermen of an older generation had to 
endure. But that so-called luxury is a 
necessity nowadays, when trawlers make 
voyages from 2000 to 4000 miles out and 
back. Their catch is one of the principal 
imports of Hull. Last year the fleet landed 
6,216,593 hundredweights of fish as against 
1,607,748 hundredweights in 1913. 


HULL 


The principal fishing grounds are near 
Iceland, Bear Island (south of Spitz- 
bergen) and off the Murman Coast in the 
north of Russia; and fishing is carried on 
during most of the year in Arctic con- 
ditions. In winter, beyond 70 degrees N., 
the trawlers work in total darkness, amid 
storms, freezing rain and hail or in the 
more dangerous fog which covers the deck 
and rigging with ice and hoar frost. 

Lloyd’s sends news of homeward-bound 
trawlers as they approach home waters. 
A vessel passing Dunnett Head is 36 
hours’ sail from Hull; Flamborough Head 
only 8 hours away. Thus as the returning 
trawlers arrive at the fish dock, St. 


Andrew’s Dock, they tie up at berths that 


Alfred Hudson 

The Humber keel of today glides up the River 

Hull as silently as its ancestor the Viking 
raider of the Dark Ages 
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have been allotted to them in advance. 
No time is wasted. Unless repairs are 
necessary the trawler will be in port for 
only forty hours. Wives and families wait 
on the quay; the crew, who do not handle 
any of the fish, go ashore. At 2 A.M. 
the work of discharging begins. The fish 
is put into ‘kits’ holding ro stone, which 
are arranged in blocks of hundreds. At 
8 A.M. the auctioneers open the markets 
on behalf of the owners and the crews by 
shouting “I’ve lovely codlings’’, the fish 
being sold by Dutch auction. It is im- 
mediately prepared by the merchants for 
despatch and quite a lot of it is filleted 
ready for frying. The filleter, a highly 
skilled worker, separates the flesh from the 
bone with remarkable dexterity, the bone 
being eventually converted into fish meal 
which is supplied to stock breeders and 
poultry farmers. 

Near the fish dock is a siding of the 
L.N.E.R. Company capable of accom- 
modating as many as 200 wagons at one 
time. Fish sold at Hull to the wholesaler 
in the morning is delivered to all places 
in the Midlands, Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire on the same day. By the early 
hours of the following morning consign- 
ments of the same catch are arriving in 
southern and western counties and others 
are well on their way to Ireland and 
France. 

The skipper and mate of a Hull trawler 
receive no fixed salary; they have a share 
in the proceeds of the sale of the fish. The 
former’s.annual earnings usually reach 
four figures. The other members of the 
crew receive a fixed wage with poundage, 
a share in the net earnings of the voyage; 
and the deck ratings share the oil money, 
which is often a substantial amount. 

The production of ice at Hull is an in- 
dustry in itself and the output is enormous, 
as much as 259,000 tons being turned out 
ina year. Fish livers and fish oil produce 
nearly gooo tons of oil for commercial and 
medicinal purposes. A recent develop- 
ment in the Hull fishing industry consists 
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in the equipment of all new long-distance 
ships with plant for extracting cod liver 
oil during the voyage. The new buildings 
on the fish dock include several banks, a 
club, a hospital with a whole-time medical 
officer, hair-dressing saloons, refreshment 
rooms, and a post office which handles 
over 600,000 telegrams annually. 


A WORLD PORT 


The port of Hull comprises ten docks 
with thirteen miles of quays and a frontage 
of over seven miles on the Humber. It is 
well equipped for the efficient handling of 
every type of commodity. There is storage 
accommodation for 750,000 quarters of 
grain. Over half a century ago a York- 
shireman, Joseph Rank, began with a 
single windmill just outside Hull and 
established one of the greatest flour-milling 
businesses in the world. Today Hull 
serves one-third of Great Britain’s popula- 
tion with flour. 

Ever since there was a port in the river 
Hull it has been engaged in the wool trade. 
Formerly wool was exported, but for cen- 
turies it has been imported in large quan- 
tities to supply the woollen industry of 
Yorkshire. Recently as much as 76,240 
tons of wool have been imported in a single 
year, mainly from Australia and New 
Zealand. The import of seeds and nuts 
for the seed-crushing and oil-extraction 
industry amounts to a million tons per 
annum, from which many thousands of 
tons of feeding stuffs for cattle are pro- 
duced. This industry has as its corollary 
the great paint, colour and varnish in- 
dustry which sends its products all over 
the world. 

Over and above the products of the 
interior of England which find their outlet 
through Hull—such as coal,. Sheffield cut- 
lery or pottery from the Five Towns—Hull 
distributes the products of her own local 
industries far and wide. The Australian 
sheep farmer uses a sheep dip made in 
Hull; the Chinese laundryman rinses his 
client’s linen with Reckitt’s blue and 
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stiffens it with Robin Starch, both of which 
are manufactured on the banks of the Hull; 
the native in the heart of Africa, coming 
to the white man for first aid, is bandaged 
from a surgical outfit made in Hull or 
given a dose of castor oil, of which Hull 
is the largest producer in the world. 
Perhaps, as such, Hull may have con- 
tributed to the machinery of oppression 
evolved by our modern dictators. Cer- 
tainly, nothing could be further from its 
character than to assist them in any other 
way. The oppressed have never lacked 
champions in Hull, and its greatest hero 
is William Wilberforce, liberator of the 
slaves, whose towering monument over- 
looks Queen’s Gardens. Even that con- 


temptible survival, the pedestrian in an 
age of motor-cars, is treated with the 
respect due to our common humanity. In 
London, to step carelessly onto the crossing 
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‘Lovely codlings’ in their ‘kits’. 


HULL 


where pedestrians have some theoretical 
rights is to risk your life: in Hull, wheeled 
traffic approaches these points with the 
utmost caution, and those who elsewhere 
are crushed may here hold up their 
heads. 

Tenderness for the rights of others is the 
proper prelude to insistence on one’s own; 
and in this respect the men of Hull have 
a reputation second to none. Was it not 
a Hull bargee who sprang into the canal 
which formed the boundary between the 
East and West Ridings, and brought a 
drowning man safely to the bank; but who, 
on learning that the reward for a rescue 
was 2s. 6d. more on the other bank, 
promptly pushed his man in again and 
rescued him on the proper side? And was 
it not the cook of a Hull trawler who leapt 
from his hot galley into the freezing waters 
of the Arctic to save a comrade, and, 


Hull Daily Mail 


They may have been brought 2000 miles from the Arctic Ocean 


to help support the fifth of Hull’s population that depends on the fishing industry 
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William Jackson 


Hull men have always stood up for their own rights and those of others. Before his house (now a 
museum) 1S the statue of Hull’s greatest hero: Wilberforce, liberator of the slaves 


having done so, immediately went to the 
skipper to demand his ‘rights’, as he had 
lost his false teeth in the process? 

Eternal vigilance, of the kind that such 
men understand, is the price of liberty; 
and people so vigilant of their rights de- 
mand that their Parliamentary representa- 
tives shall be watchdogs after the model of 
Andrew Marvell, the poet and secretary 
of John Milton, who represented Hull for 
18 years and wrote a letter to the City 
Fathers by every post to inform his con- 
stituents how their affairs were progressing 
in Parliament. Marvell’s warm support 
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of the Parliamentary cause did not, how- 
ever, blind him to the faults of its leader, 
and in the exquisite irony of his Horatian 
Ode to Cromwell is inculcated the lesson 
that every dictator must learn at last: 


But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on; 

And for the last effect, 

Still keep the sword erect; 


Besides the force it has to fright 

The spirits of the shady night, 
The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
Edited by F. S. Smythe 
19. CINE-PHOTOGRAPHY (6) 


Having shot, cut and finally titled your own 
amateur ‘production’, you must then take on 
the role of cinema manager when showing the 
latest ‘feature’ to your friends. 

Cinema management is a form of amateur 
showmanship which can be great fun. No 
amount of care and imagination in shooting 
or skill in cutting and composition can put 
your film over if you keep on having trouble 
with the projector or there are continual 
interruptions owing to ‘a technical hitch’. 
A little care should be used beforehand in 
arranging a room so that the seating of the 
audience is both comfortable and yet not in 
the way of the beam of light throwing the 
picture from the projector on to the screen. 
The projector must be exactly the right dis- 
tance from the screen so that the picture fills 
the whole area and is neither too small nor 
overlaps. 

The type of screen used has a bearing on 
the seating arrangement of the audience. 
The ‘beaded’ screen gives a somewhat 
brighter picture than a silver screen, but this 
brighter picture is thrown over a narrower 
angle. When arranging the seating, keep in 
mind that with a silver screen, the audience 
can sit over a wider angle than with the 
‘beaded’ type. Make sure that no seats are 
placed too far to the side for comfortable 
viewing, 

Most 16mm. projectors take 400 ft. of film 
at a time, while 8mm. projectors take 200 ft., 
so that if you have more than this to show 
(and many of the feature films run for six 
reels) you must devise an efficient system for 
changing over from one reel to another with- 
out too long a break. It is a mistake at these 
‘changeovers’ to ‘put up the house-lights’ as 
this is apt to break the spell created by the 
film. It is advisable, therefore, to have a 
reading-lamp on the projection table so that 
you can see what you are doing when slipping 
the new reel into position and starting up the 
projector. Incidentally, do not attempt to 
wind back your films during the showing or 
the intervals between reels will become far 
too long. 

The appeal of a silent film can be greatly 
enhanced by music—as was discovered by 
cinema managers in the days of the pro- 
fessional silent films. A gramophone or wire- 


less set should, therefore, be part of your 
projection equipment. Unless you have a 
machine which changes the records of its own 
accord, it is advisable to employ an assistant 
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Careful forethought in preparing the arrangement of the room 

before projecting your own films will ensure that they have every 

chance of being seen under the best conditions. The diagram 

above gives a suggested lay-out of a room and an arrangement 
for projector, screen, gramophone and light switches. 


to look after the ‘orchestra’. A radio-gram 
is particularly useful since you can control the 
volume of the music, which should be kept 
fairly faint while the film is being projected 
and increased during the change-over inter- 
vals in order to distract the attention of the 
audience. 

If your own interest in the film really ends 
with composition, there may well be some 
other member of the family to whom show- 
manship appeals. You will not be doing your 
work justice unless the few simple precautions 
described above are taken before projection. 
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SUMMER GOES ON! 


Once a fortnight in the autumn months an Orient Liner sails for 


Australia, turning winter into summer. 
Why not go aboard and enjoy life on the ship, the pageant of 
her ports of call, the friendly warmth of the Australian Summer? 


ORIENT LINE 


It will not cost you much. In Australia the £4 sterling is worth 25/-, and 
simple accommodation ranges from three guineas (Australian) a week. 
If you go out and home in the same ship the three months voyage 
need cost you only £155 1st class (or much less Tourist or Tourist B.) 


Managers: Anderson, Green & (Co., Ltd., 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C.3 West End Offices: 14 Cockspur St., S.W.1 and 


No. 1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephones : MAN 3456 * WHI 6981 * TEM 2258; or Agents 
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